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INTRODUCTION 


IS the study of Oriental philosophies of importance to us 
today? Is it reasonable, in the twentieth century, to give 
our attention to the theories held by our distant fore- 
runners in this world, while so many pressing problems 
demand our attention? Some will doubt it, holding that 
to expound once again the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers of India or China is to waste precious time, 
or at least to spend it on a dilettante inquiry of no 
practical interest. I see the question otherwise. 

When failure menaces a commercial undertaking, it is 
usual to make a careful inventory of its resources, so as 
to utilize them in order to prevent the threatened dis- 
aster. Is it not possible that a similar line of conduct will 
give equally useful results in another sphere, and does 
not the present situation of the world justify an inventory 
of the capital of ideas possessed by humanity ? 

Each philosophy, each religion which has arisen in the 
world, constitutes, in respect of its applications in the 
material order, an experience which we can turn to 
profit, either avoiding the errors into which our pre- 
decessors fell, and the harmful consequences resulting 
therefrom, or extracting from the teachings which they 
received some conclusions which had escaped them. 

It is not a question of seeking precise directions from 
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masters who lived many centuries ago, and under con- 
ditions very different from ours. Any attempt to copy 
them would result only in grotesque caricatures. On the 
other hand, to recall certain fundamental precepts, certain 
mental disciplines laid down by these masters, may be 
profitable. The contrast existing between our habitual 
opinions and those expressed by philosophers belonging 
to other ages and to other countries than ours, ought to 
help us to see more clearly whatever is worth preserving 
and confirming in our stock of ideas and principles, and 
what we should do well to reject. This, it would seem, 
is an excellent object in itself, and even if the popularized 
study of the philosophies which arose in India and in 
China were to lead us no farther, we should have gained 
something appreciable. 

The present volume is the fruit of a collaboration of 
many years, during which the help of Lama Yongden 
has been invaluable to me, especially in collecting docu- 
ments relating to Tibetan Buddhism, and in making 
inquiries in the Tibetan monasteries. 

The short description which we have given of the 
doctrines and methods of Buddhism is, of course, very 
far from including all of them. The immense Buddhist 
literature, which, over and above the many canonical 
works, includes thousands of commentaries and original 
philosophic treatises, cannot be summed up in a book of 
less than three hundred pages. My collaborator and I have 
aimed only at showing the reader the more essential or 
more striking points of the Buddhist theories and the 
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methods of mental training which derive from them. 
Familiarized with these, readers will be able, if the sub- 
ject interests them, to study with advantage the more 
technical works which learned Orientalists have devoted 
to the separate examination of the various doctrines of 
Buddhism, or to certain phases of its philosophic 
development. 


ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL 


I 
THE BUDDHA 


WORKS devoted to the exposition of philosophical 
doctrines or religions usually begin with the biography 
of the founder. Most of these biographies are, however, 
largely if not wholly mythical. The piety of the average 
disciples has never failed to make the sages whom they 
celebrate perform such impossible deeds as are calculated 
to increase their renown in the eyes of the people, so 
that often enough within a few years of their death many 
of these masters are already seen to be transformed 
into mythological figures. 

The Buddha was no exception. Archaeological dis- 
coveries have proved, beyond a doubt, his historical 
character, but apart from the legends we know very 
little about the circumstances of his life. We know the 
name he bore, Siddharta Gautama; the name of his 
mother, Maya; and that of his father, Suddhodana. The 
latter was a chieftain reigning over a small State lying at 
the feet of the Himalayas, in a district which today forms 
part of Nepal. One important point remains doubtful: 
did Suddhodana come ofa pure Aryan stock, or was he, 
on the contrary, a member of the yellow race? Or had 
the ancestors of this petty prince, reigning over a frontier 
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State, endowed him, by marriages contracted between 
members of the white and yellow races, with a mixed 
heredity? The present inhabitants of Nepal—the Newars 
—are of yellow stock, but this does not justify any 
definite conclusion as to the racial characteristics of their 
predecessors on the same ground, twenty-five centuries 
ago. 

Siddharta Gautama, who would have succeeded his 
father, renounced the succession to become sannydsin. 
Such vocations were at that period by no means rare in 
India, and are of frequent occurrence even today. 

It is difficult to find in any European language a word 
which is a correct translation of the term sannydsin. The 
things represented by it does not exist in the West, and 
India seems to have the monopoly of it. Sannydsa means 
‘renunciation’, ‘rejection’. The sanny4sin is in no way a 
monk; he is an independent ascetic who has ‘rejected the 
three worlds’: the world of men (ours), that of our 
ancestors (explained as signifying posthumous fame), and 
that of the gods (the bliss of Paradise). 

The ‘rejection’ of the sannyasin differs completely from 
the ‘renunciation’ of the Christian monk who abandons 
what he calls the good things of this world in order to win 
the joys of heaven, or from that of the mystic who burns 
with longing to unite himself with his God, and thinks 
to succeed by this surrender. The ‘renunciation’ of the 
monk has the character of a sacrifice, while he who dons 
the robe of the sanny4sin does it because he feels aversion, 
repugnance, for that which the great mass of men regard 
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as the ‘good things’ and the ‘joys’ of the world. In the 
words once used by a sanny4sin while talking to me, ‘he 
rejects them with satisfaction, as one would feel content- 
ment in throwing off dirty and ragged clothing’. 
Sannyasa is not a ‘means’ which one uses to attain an 
object; sannyasa is an end in itself, a joyous liberation. 
Moreover, the sanny4sin is always freed from social and 
religious laws; freed from all bonds, he walks on a path 
which is known to him alone, and is responsible only to 
himself. He is, par excellence, an ‘outsider’. 

In India, the existence of sanny4sins goes back into 
remote antiquity. There is already mention, in the Rig 
Veda, of ‘ascetics, clad in dirty yellow robes, who 
wander like the wind and have conquered the powers of 
the gods’. This evidently refers to the spiritual ancestors 
of those sannyasins who, with no ties, possessing nothing, 
wander as their fancy leads them, ‘free as the wind’. 
There are millions of such in India today, some of them 
highly venerable mystics or philosophers, and the 
majority fairly ordinary people, including numerous 
impostors. 

In the time of the Buddha, ascetics, then known as 
sramanas, were generally independent mystics, who had 
sometimes received a sort of consecration from another 
sramana; but in many cases they omitted this ceremony, 
as did Siddharta Gautama. They might be disciples of 
such and such a master and live beside him, but they did 
not belong to any regularly constituted congregation. 
Between the sramanas of that period there was not the 
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bond of a common faith. On the contrary, they were 
adepts of different doctrines, and were always free to 
change their opinions. Some among them even professed 
complete incredulity. Paradoxical as it seems to us, India 
has known materialistic mystics and atheistic ascetics, and 
one still meets them there today. 

The organization of the religious order known as the 
Sangha was due to the disciples of the Buddha. Imitating 
them, about twelve centuries later, the celebrated 
Vedantic philosopher, Sankara acharya, established the 
ten classes of orthodox Hindu sannyasins, living in com- 
munity. These have ended by monopolizing the title of 
sannyasin, leaving to those of their brothers who are not 
organized in communities the more usual title of sadhu. 

This explanation is intended merely to give some idea 
of the kind of religious life which Gautama had embraced 
before his spiritual illumination, and thus to throw some 
light on the attitude of mind which might have been 
his when he conceived his doctrine. 

The ancient tradition, and the ancient texts inspired by 
it, tell us that Siddharta Gautama, although a husband 
and the father of a son, left his home and became a 
wandering muni (ascetic). 

‘The ascetic Gautama, in his youth, in the strength of 
early manhood, had his hair and beard shaved, took the 


yellow robe, and left his house to lead a homeless life. 


1 Sankara acharya is said to have been born in A.D. 788 and to have died in 
820. However, according to some Indian authors he lived about the sixth or 
seventh century. 
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‘It is a narrow servitude, the life in the home; freedom 
lies in abandoning the home; since he thought thus, he 
abandoned his home.’ 


Gautama thirsted for spiritual illumination, and ended 
by finding it; but not in the schools of the famous 
philosophers which he had at first entered as a pupil, nor 
yet in the ascetic practices so highly valued in India, 
despite his prolonged and cruel experience of them. It 
came to him when he sought it only in his own mind, 
when he was meditating in solitude, under a tree. 

Then began for him a period of preaching which lasted 
for fifty years. The success of this preaching was con- 
siderable; Gautama attracted to himself numerous dis- 
ciples who belonged, with a few exceptions, to the intel- 
lectual and social élite of India. Then, at the age of 
eighty-one, stricken with dysentery, and—a splendid 
example of energy—refusing to halt that he might 
receive attention because he was due to preach in a 
neighbouring city, he was prostrated by sickness beside 
the road which he was following in the company of 
several of his disciples. 

According to the Pali texts which describe his end, he 
stopped for the first time, lying down for a moment on 
the ground, and then, making an effort, he set off again. 
But the old Master had no strength left. A little farther 
on, at his request, his cousin and disciple Ananda took 
off his cloak and spread it out at the foot of a little grove 
formed by three sandalwood trees. 
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‘Fold my cloak, I pray thee, Ananda, and put it under 
me.’ 

Knowing how hard it is for most men to free them- 
selves from all sentimental devotion, knowing their need 
of gods conceived in their own image, or of deified 
human masters, knowing their inability to live the 
spiritual life in solitude, Gautama spoke to his cousin: 

‘Tt may be, Ananda, that this thought may arise in 
some of you: The word of the Master is no more; we 
no longer have a Master. 

‘It is not thus that you should think. The doctrine and 
the discipline which I have taught you shall be your 
Master when I am no longer with you.’ 

Then, as a final exhortation to those around him: 
‘Hear me. I say to you that dissolution is inherent in all 
formations. Work diligently for your deliverance!’ 

And the Buddha was for ever silent. But, as he had just 
said, he left an immortal Master behind him, the Doctrine 
and the Rules which he had laid down; and among the 
tules of conduct was this: 

‘Be a torch unto yourselves. Be a refuge unto your- 
selves. Let truth be your torch and your refuge, and seek 
no other. And he who either now or after I have gone 
shall be his own torch and his own refuge, he who shall 
take the truth as his torch and his refuge shall be my 
true disciple, who knows what he should rightfully do.’ 
(Parinibbana Sutta.) 

Such a precept, by its virile character, gives Buddhism 
actuality in all ages. 
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The very simple circumstances of the life and death of 
the Buddha, as tradition has remembered them, apart 
from the ‘embellishments’ of legend, are authentic 
enough. It is probable that everything happened as we 
are told, or approximately so. But this fact, which would 
be of primary importance in a religion centred in the 
person of its founder, is of no great significance to the 
Buddhist. What matters, we are told, are the facts which 
this doctrine brings to our notice, so that we can deduce 
from them the practical consequences which they 
involve. 

“Whether Buddhas appear or whether they do not 
appear, one fact remains: that all aggregations of elements 
are impermanent. This fact a Buddha discovers and 
grasps, and when he has discovered and grasped it, he 
announces it, publishes it, proclaims it, minutely ex- 
plains it and makes it clear.’ (Anguttara-Nikaya.) 

The same thing is repeated concerning the ‘suffering’ 
inherent in all aggregates of elements, and the absence of 
an ‘ego’, non-compounded and lasting, within these 
aggregates. 

The Buddha did not claim that he had uttered a 
revelation of a supernatural order; he never propagated 
any dogma; he never appealed to faith. He simply 
offered to men, for their examination, a method which 
it would be well for them to utilize for their own 
benefit, and of which the declared aim is the Destruction 
of Suffering. 


IT 


THE BASIS OF THE BUDDHIST 
DOCTRINE 


AS in the case of the story of the Buddha’s life, so as 
regards his teaching, we can grasp only a few funda- 
mental features with any certainty. Just as the Gospels 
which are now read by the faithful are accepted as having 
been compiled long after the death of Jesus, and give 
us only an exposition of the traditions and opinions 
which were current among Christians at the time of 
this compilation, so the doctrines which we find in the 
Buddhist canonical books, even in the most ancient of 
them, are merely the doctrines professed by the editors 
of these scriptures and their contemporaries, several 
centuries after the death of the Buddha. 

Do these teachings differ from those laid down by the 
Master? We may suppose that in course of time the 
original doctrine underwent certain modifications; such 
a process is usual and normal, but it would be rash to 
attempt to indicate the nature of these modifications. It 
would be even less reasonable to state that, on funda- 
mental questions, Siddharta Gautama held opinions 
opposed to those which are the basis of the Buddhist 


doctrine as delivered to us in what are considered to be 
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the oldest texts. How should we set about proving the 
existence of a ‘more authentic’ teaching, of which no 
documentary record exists? 

In any case, all discussions of this kind are useless. 
According to the explicit statement of the canonical 
texts, the doctrine does not derive any authority from 
the person of the teacher; it claims to be based on facts. 
It is, then, open to us to verify the statements made to 
us and prove whether they are true or not. 

Although Buddhist literature includes an enormous 
number of works, and although Buddhist authors speak 
poetically of an ‘ocean of doctrine’, all this literature 
is really nothing more than a gigantic commentary, con- 
stantly amplified in the course of the centuries, on a very 
simple doctrine, and a few directions, the whole of which 
can be shown on a couple of pages, as in the table on 
pages 24-25. 

On the thesis represented in this table, thousands of 
thinkers during the last twenty-five centuries have 
exercised their reasoning powers and their imagination. 
Consequently, innumerable theories have been grafted 
on to it, which sometimes differ considerably from the 
fundamental ideas of which they profess to be the de- 
velopment, and are even, in some cases, in flat contra- 
diction to them. 

In order to bolster up this new Buddhism, elaborated 
on the margin of the older, more rational doctrine, many 
authors have put their own ideas in the mouth of the 
Buddha, in those speeches which he is supposed to have 
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The Doctrine of the Buddha: 





SUFFERING 


This can be sum- 
marized in two de- 
finitions. 


1. To be in con- 
tact with that for 
which one feels 
aversion. 


2. Tobeseparated 
from that for which 
one feels attraction, 
or, in other words, 
not to possess what 
one desires. 


THE CAUSE OF SUFFERING 





It is Ignorance, basis of the 
eleven other links of the Chain of 
Interdependent Origins. 

These eleven links may be 
arranged under three heads: 


1. Ignorance. 


2. Desire, which 
Ignorance. 


arises from 


3. Action, which follows Desire, 
as a means of satisfying it. 


As a consequence of the sensa- 
tions experienced in accomplish- 
ing the action, new desires arise. 


(a) A desire to feel again the same 
sensations, if the action has 
caused sensations of an agree- 
able kind. 
A desire to avoid these same 
sensations, if the action has 
caused sensations of a dis- 
agreeable kind. 
This new desire urges us to 
the accomplishment of new 
actions—either to induce 
the desired sensations, or to 
prevent the repetition of 
disagreeable sensations. 
This action, in its turn, pro- 
duces sensations which, as 
before, give rise to desires, 
and the concatenation of 
actions, sensations, and de- 
sires, giving rise to new 
actions, continues to in- 
finity, so long as Ignorance 
exists. 


(6) 


THE CESSATION OF 
SUFFERING 





It is the destruction 
of Ignorance which pro. 
duces the destruction o| 
Desire. 

The Desire havin 
ceased to exist, the urg 
to action no_ longs 
arises. 

Action no longa 
taking place, the sens: 
tions resulting from it 
accomplishment 1 
longer arise, and th 
desires, of which thes 
sensations are the source 
no longer arise. 

The cause havi, 
ceased to exist, th 
revolution of the Chau 
of Interdependent On 
gins also ceases. 
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THE WAY WHICH LEADS TO THE CESSATION OF SUFFERING 





It consists in a programme of mental training, which may be summed up 
as follows: 


Acquisition of Right Views 


These comprise a perfect understanding of: 





The Three General Characteristics The Four Truths 
The impermanence of all aggregates Suffering 
The suffering inherent in all aggre- Its cause 
gates Its cessation 
The absence of an ego in all aggre- The Way which leads to this 
gates cessation 


Having acquired Right Views, one knows the real nature of the objects 
composing the external world, and the real nature of oneself. Possessing this 
knowledge, one ceases to desire, out of delusion, that which produces suffering, 
and to reject that which produces happiness. 


One practises an enlightened Morality, in the highest sense of the word. 
This does not consist in passive obedience to a code imposed by a God or by 
any other external power. Having oneself recognized perfectly those acts 
which it is good to perform, and those from which, for one’s own benefit 
and for that of others, one should abstain, one’s conduct conforms to the 
knowledge which one has acquired on this subject. 


The Means of acquiring Right Views are: 


Perfect Attention, which comprises: Study; analysis of the perceptions, the 
sensations, the states of consciousness, of all the operations of the mind and 
of the physical activity which corresponds with them; observation; 
reflection. 


Perfect Meditation, comprising concentration of mind; a physical and 
psychical education which aims at producing mental and bodily calm, and 
acuteness of the senses (the mind counting as sixth sense), and awakening 
new perceptions, thus enabling the mind to extend the field of its 
investigations. 
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made before mythical audiences of gods and others, 
Nevertheless, even in these imaginary discourses the sub- 
jects discussed always, directly or indirectly, relate to one 
of the fundamental points shown in the above table. 
From this one is entitled to conclude that these points 
do, in fact, constitute the basis of Buddhist doctrine, and 
that the earliest disciples of Gautama probably received 
them directly from their Master. 

It is indispensable that any study of Buddhism should 
begin with the profound consideration of the doctrine 
here presented in tabular form, so as to show the inter- 
relation of its different teachings. Without a thorough 
knowledge of this doctrine, the study of the Buddhist 
writers, especially of the Mahay4nist philosophers, is 
likely to produce confusion in the reader’s mind and to 
give him quite erroneous notions of the real ideas of these 
authors. 


Hil 


SUFFERING AND THE SUPPRESSION 
OF SUFFERING 


THE Buddhist doctrine is founded on the existence of 
suffering; it is suffering that gives it its raison d’étre, and 
it is suffering that is proposed, before all, and insistently, as 
the subject of our meditations. It is this, no doubt, that 
has given Buddhism the reputation of a school of pessi- 
mism. However, when Buddhism begins its teaching by 
establishing the existence of suffering, it simply registers 
a fact which any reasonable man is bound to admit. 

Briefly, there are four possible attitudes in respect of 
suffering: 

(1) The denial, in the face of all evidence, of its 
existence. 

(2) Passive resignation, the acceptance of a state of 
things which one considers inevitable. 

(3) The ‘camouflage’ of suffering by the help of 
pompous sophistries, or by gratuitously attaching to it 
such virtues and transcendent aims as one thinks may 
ennoble it or diminish its bitterness. 

(4) The war against suffering, accompanied by faith 
in the possibility of overcoming it. 

The fourth attitude is that adopted by Buddhism. 
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It isenough to glance at the foregoing table to see that, 
immediately after drawing our attention to the fact of the 
existence of suffering, Buddhism at once directs it toward 
an entirely practical aim: to ‘deliverance from suffering.’ 

This table shows us, also, the real character of the 
Buddhist doctrine. We are not confronted with a 
revelation concerning the origin of the world and the 
nature of the First Cause. There is no mention of a 
Supreme Divinity, nor any promise of superhuman aid 
for suffering humanity. 

We have before us a simple programme, the plan for 
a sort of intellectual battle which man must fight alone, 
and from which he is told that he can emerge victorious 
by relying on his own powers. 

The invention of this fourfold programme, known as 
the ‘Four Truths’, is attributed to the Buddha; it is based 
on his own conduct as described by tradition. 

The Buddha, as described for us by tradition, had 
thoroughly grasped the wretched nature of the existence 
of all beings subject to illness, old age, and death, and to 
all the kinds of suffering which accompany ‘contact with 
that for which one feels aversion—losing touch with, or 
separation from, that which one loves—failure to obtain 
that which one desires’. Nevertheless, when considering 
this distressing outlook, Gautama did not give way to 
useless despair. In leaving his home, in breaking the social 
and family ties which bound him, he did not obey, as 
many Hindus have done, a simple mystical impulse; he 
began a struggle. 
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Alone, armed only with his understanding, he was 
going to seek the way out which would allow of escape 
from the suffering inseparably bound up with all indi- 
vidual existence. He would seek to cross the rushing 
torrent of perpetual formations and dissolutions, the 
samsdra; the eternal circle, the infinite whirlpool, the idea 
of which haunted the philosophers of his country, and 
which popular beliefs illustrated by transmigrations and 
puerile metempsychoses. He would attempt this titanic 
escape, not for his own salvation alone, but also for that 
of the mass of human beings whose pitiable distress he 
had perceived with the eyes of the Sage. 

He did not think of appealing for help for them, or 
for himself. What could the gods do: Their celestial 
realms, however splendid they may be, and their life, 
however glorious one may imagine it, are dominated by 
the same laws of decrepitude and dissolution as ours. 
They are our giant brothers, our sublime brothers; per- 
haps redoubtable tyrants, perhaps compassionate pro- 
tectors; but they have in no way saved the world 
from suffering; they have not even freed themselves 
from it. 

What a paltry ideal is that of rebirth in one of those 
celestial hostelries, the svargas!! To know, to understand, 
to cross to the ‘other shore’ whence one perceives 
another aspect of phenomena, where turmoil changes 
into serenity, where the changeless emerges from. the 
transitory; is such a victory possible for man? The 


t The svargas are the various paradises, the dwellings of the gods. 
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Buddha thought so, and triumphantly he turns to us 
to teach us how to traverse the ocean of sorrowful 
existence, to give ‘to the world sunk in the shadows of 
ignorance and disquiet, the splendid light of the highest 
knowledge’. (Lalita Vistara.) 

Whatever opinion one may hold as to the singularity 
of such an enterprise, one must admit that the example 
of this heroic combat, for those who meditate on it, is 
more likely to lead to useful activity than to incline them 
toward indolence. 

Some have thought that the suffering which Buddhism 
envisages has nothing in common with the ordinary 
sorrows and pains of life; that it is a sort of metaphysical 
suffering; the Weltschmerz of German philosophy. One 
can hardly escape the conclusion that a thinker of the 
Buddha’s profundity must, in his perception of suffering, 
have outgrown the limits of trivial material or moral 
suffering; yet it was of these only that he spoke, avoiding 
everything that might have tended to involve teaching 
in metaphysical speculations. 

‘Old age is suffering, illness is suffering, death is 
suffering, being in contact with that which one dislikes 
is suffering, being separated from that which one likes is 
suffering, failure to realize one’s desire is suffering.’ 

The list can easily be reduced to the two points shown 
in our table, for old age, illness, and death are ‘suffering’ 
because we dislike them. 

On the other hand, if contact with that which one 
dislikes, separation from that which one likes, non- 
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realization of one’s desires, can include subtle moral 
sufferings, it is no less clear that all the more sordid pains 
of daily life fall, naturally, into one or other of these three 
categories. 

To put an end to all suffering is evidently the final aim 
which Buddhism proposes to attain; in the meantime it 
encourages us to pursue and destroy the pains with which 
we find ourselves in contact, whether they afflict our- 
selves, or whether we see them afflicting others. Buddhist 
ethics, which are a sort of spiritual hygiene, tend to 
destroy in us the causes of suffering inflicted on others, 
while the fundamental teaching of Buddhism: ‘All 
suffering springs from ignorance’, and the obligation laid 
upon its followers to endeavour to acquire—in all 
domains—correct views, attacks the causes of our own 
sufferings. 

With regard to the Buddha so often depicted by 
Western writers as a nonchalant dreamer, an elegant 
nihilist, scorning effort, we can regard him as a myth. 
Buddhist tradition has no record of such a person. The 
Sage who gave fifty years of his life to preaching his 
doctrine, and then, over eighty years of age, died, when 
still active, falling beside the road which he was following 
on foot, on the way to expound his teaching to new 
listeners, has no resemblance to the anaemic, disillusioned 
man whom such writers had sometimes attempted to 
substitute for him. 

In reality, if we consider its essential principles, 
Buddhism is a school of Stoic energy, of unwearying 
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perseverance and singular audacity, the object of which 
is the training of ‘warriors’ to attack suffering. 

“Warriors, warriors we call ourselves. We fight for 
splendid virtue, for high endeavour, for sublime wisdom, 
therefore we call ourselves warriors.’ (Anguttara Nikaya,) 

And according to Buddhism, the conquest of Wisdom 
which, for it, is indissolubly bound up with Knowledge, 
leads infallibly to the destruction of suffering. But how 
can the will to fight suffering come to us if we do not 
give serious attention to it, if in the interval between two 
pains we forget, in a moment of pleasure, that we 
suffered yesterday, and that we may again suffer to- 
morrow? Or again, if selfishly enjoying this respite, we 
remain indifferent to the sufferings of others, without 
understanding that so long as the causes which produce 
SOrroW exist it may come to us in our turn? 

For these reasons Buddhism first of all draws our 
attention to suffering. Not, as we have already seen, in 
order to drive us to despair, but in order to make us 
discern, in all its forms, beneath all its disguises, the 
enemy which we have to fight. 


IV 
INTERDEPENDENT ORIGINS 


LONG before the time of the Buddha, the idea of cause 
and effect, that of action followed by its fruits, was 
general among the intellectuals of India. Gautama as a 
child, and later as a young man, would not have learned 
from his instructors the doctrine of one unique god, 
an all-powerful deity, the creator and lord of the world, 
ordering as he chose the destiny of creatures and of 
things. He would more probably have heard them 
rendering the doctrine which was afterwards to become 
the credo of orthodox Buddhism: “All phenomena arise 
from a cause.’ An impersonal cause, it must be understood, 
inherent in the very nature of things, and not the con- 
scious will of a living being. Imbued with this doctrine, 
and having conceived the project of ‘putting an end to 
suffering’, Gautama had, quite naturally, to seek for the 
cause of suffering. 

We know that he first made inquiries of several re- 
nowned philosophers. Tradition has preserved for us the 
names of two among them, Alara Kalama and Rudraka 
Ramaputra, who lived, respectively, at Vaisali and 
Rajagriha, but it is certain that Gautama spent some time 
with other masters. 

B 
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There were then, as there are today in India, many 
small groups of disciples following philosophical studies 
under the direction of the master of their choice, and 
devoting themselves, under his guidance, to psychic 
exercises. Subtle orators and ingenious inventors of 
abstruse theories held their schools in gardens, or on the 
borders of the forest near the towns, while farther away, 
and living in solitude, were rationalistic mystics, 
materialistic magicians, and atheistical hermits—a whole 
world of characters disconcerting to our Western 
mentality. One and all disappointed Gautama. He did 
not find among them the answer which he sought. 

_In accordance with the ideas current in India at the 
time—and they are still held by many—the future 
Buddha then sought to develop his spiritual faculties by 
mortification. This method was not successful. The self- 
inflicted torments and prolonged fasts had no result 
beyond reducing him to a state of excessive weakness 
which brought him to the verge of death. This lesson 
was useful to Gautama, who afterwards enabled his 
disciples to profit by it, forbidding them, equally with 
sensuality, austerities which ruin the health and reduce 
the vigour of the mind. Having regained his strength, the 
determined seeker, always obsessed by the eternal drama 
of life and death, by the spectacle of the suffering inherent 
in all existence, resumed his meditations. 

How interesting it would have been to possess a diary, 
written by the Master’s hand, recording the sequence of 
ideas which led him to conceive this chain of twelve 
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links of interdependent causes, which seemed to him to 
constitute the “Cause of Suffering’. Unfortunately we 
have to content ourselves with what his biographers have 
to tell us about it, and their narratives are particularly 
concise. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Siddharta 
Gautama was the only person in India to seek for the 
cause of suffering. This problem, closely bound up with 
that of the origin of living beings, and the causes which 
made them what they are, subject to decrepitude and to 
death, had already occupied Hindu philosophers several 
centuries before the birth of the future Buddha. The 
oldest Upanishads, handed down orally for perhaps two 
hundred years before Gautama began his search, contain 
evidence—in the written versions which were later made 
of them—of the existence of such preoccupations among 
the intellectual aristocracy of the Brahmins and the 
Kshattriyas. In a Buddhist Sutta, the Brahmajala Sutta, 
the Buddha is reported to have described sixty-two 
different schools of philosophy, upholding different views 
regarding the ego and the world, their origin, their 
nature, etc. While receiving with due reserve the 
information furnished by documents based merely on 
tradition, we can have no doubt that the ideas of Siddharta 
Gautama were developed in an environment in which 
philosophic doctrines abounded. Hence, without any 
deliberate borrowing, the Buddha might well have 
included in his doctrine certain theories forming part of 
a common fund, modifying them or associating them 
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with other theories which were the fruit of his own 
meditations. 

However this may be, the “Cause of Suffering’ is 
described by Buddhism in the form of a process in twelve 
stages, known as Pratityasamttpdda.* According to Pro- 
fessor Stcherbatsky, the expression pratityasamitpada 
means ‘interdependent origins’ or ‘combined and de- 
pendent origins’. Professor La Vallée Poussin explains it 
as ‘appearance or production of beings as the result of 
causes and conditions’. 

The theory of the “Twelve Interdependent Origins’ 
lies at the root of Buddhist doctrine. It is, as shown in 
the table included in Chapter II, in direct relation with 
the ‘Four Truths’ on which Buddhism is based, and is an 
inseparable part of them. It results from this that all 
Buddhist authors, since the Buddhist Canon was first 
reduced to writing, down to the present day, have 
incessantly, and in many different fashions, studied, ex- 
plained, and commented upon this series of causes which 
are shown to be the producers of suffering. 

We are told that in the mind of Gautama, meditating 
at the foot of a tree, there suddenly arose the ‘vision’ of 
the interdependent origins or productions. 

Once more he asked himself: 

What is it that causes old age, death, illness, suffering, 
and sorrow? Or, more literally: What is it which must 
exist in order that old age, death, etc. . . . should exist? 
He answered his own question: It is birth—the fact of 


™ In Pali: Paticcasamuppada. 
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being born—which causes the advent of old age, death, 
illness, pain, and sorrow. 

What is it that must exist in order that birth should be 
produced :—Becoming. 

In many Buddhist writings—translations of the original 
texts, or written directly in Western languages—we find, 
at this point, the word existence instead of becoming, and 
the former term, although justified if one understands the 
meaning which the Buddhists attribute to it, leads to 
some confusion. What the texts mean by the word 
bhava is existence in the form of movement, the continual 
appearance of successive phenomena, in a word: becoming. 
The word sat which we encounter in the terminology of 
the Vedanta, where it signifies the absolute being, the 
unique existence, is unknown in Buddhism. 

Comprehending existence thus, as the active form of a 
continual becoming, we shall understand more clearly the 
explanation given by the Buddha to Ananda, which is 
recorded in the Maha-Nidana Sutta of the Digha Nikaya: 

‘I have said that birth depended on existence. This 
should be understood as follows: Suppose, Ananda, that 
there was absolutely no existence for anyone, of any kind; 
neither existence in the world of desire, nor existence in 
the world of pure form, nor existence in the world 
without form!; if there were nowhere any existence, 
existence having entirely ceased, would birth produce 


itself? (Would there be birth 2)’ 


™ Kama ]éka, Rupa léka, Ardpa léka: The three worlds, or condition, 
of existence recognized by Buddhists. 
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‘No, Venerable One.’ 

‘Thus existence is the cause, the occasion, the origin of 
birth; birth depends on it.’ 

With existence (becoming) we reach the second article 
of the enumeration of interdependent origins. This 
continues as follows: 

“What is it which must exist so that there may be 
“becoming” ?’ 

‘The action of seizing, drawing to one’s self.’ 

“What is it which must exist for this grasping to take 
place 2’ 

‘Thirst.’ (Desire.) : 

“What is it which must exist for the “thirst’’ to arise?’ 

‘Sensation.’ 

“What is it which must exist to produce “sensation” ?’ 

‘Contact.’ 

“What is it which must exist for there to be “contact” ?’ 

‘The senses and their objects.’ 

These senses are six in number for the Buddhists, who 
consider the mind as a sixth sense whose concern is with 
ideas. 

“What is it which must exist for the senses to exist ?’ 

‘The material body and the mind.’: 

“What is it which must exist in order that body and 
mind (the realm of material form and that of mental 
form) shall exist 2’ 

‘Consciousness.’ 


1. This inseparable couple is technically termed, in Buddhism: Name and 
Form. Name includes the various activities which constitute the ‘mental’. 
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‘What is it which must exist for this Consciousness to 
exist?’ 

‘Mental formations or creations in general.’ 

“What is it which must exist for these mental formations 
to exist?’ 

‘Ignorance.’ 

The canonical Scriptures tell us that the Buddha, 
having reached this point, then reviewed this process in 
the reverse direction: 

Ignorance not existing—the mental formations do not 
exist. 

The mental formations not existing—consciousness 
does not exist. 

Consciousness not existing—the material body and the 
mind do not exist. 

The material body and the mind not existing—the six 
senses do not exist. 

The six senses not existing—contact does not exist. 
(Does not take place.) 

Contact not existing—sensation does not exist (Is not 
produced.) 

Sensation not existing—thirst (desire) does not exist. 
(Is not produced.) 

Thirst (desire) not existing—grasping (the action of 
seizing, drawing to one’s self) does not exist. 

Grasping not existing—existence (becoming) does not 
exist. (Is not produced.) 

Existence (becoming) not existing—birth does not 
exist. (Is not produced.) 
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Birth not existing—old age, death, illness, pain, do not 
exist. (Are not produced.) 

Thus ceases all this mass of suffering. 

Presented in this way, this enumeration appears to 
have for its only object to teach us hownot to 
be reborn! and to avoid by this means the evils 
inherent in all life and the inevitable death which 
ends it. Such is, actually, the manner in which 
the Theravadin Buddhists generally understand the 
pratityasamitpada. 

The school of philosophy of the Theravadins is more 
generally known under the name of Hinaydna. Hinayana 
means ‘Lesser Vehicle’ or ‘Lower Vehicle’, and in the 
picturesque language of the East this word ‘vehicle’ 
means, in this case, a body of doctrine and practical 
instruction calculated to lead the faithful towards 
knowledge, spiritual illumination, and the cessation of 
suffering. It goes without saying that it was not the 
adepts of this school—which includes several sects—who 
gave the doctrines which they follow the humiliating 
denomination of ‘lesser’ or ‘lower’. This epithet was 
applied to them, in scorn, by their philosophical oppo- 
nents, who named their own doctrines Mahayana, 
the “Great Vehicle’, in the sense of superiority, not 
of size. 

The Theravadins (Hinayanists) say that the develop- 
ment of the “Twelve Origins’ extends over three suc- 


t It is perhaps needless to say that Buddhists, like Hindus, believe in a plurality 
of lives. This fact is well known. 
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cessive lives, our previous life, our present life, and our 
future life. As follows: 


I. Ignorance 


Previous ; Process of 
2. Mental formations or crea- 
life - Action 
tions, is I ae ee etc. 


2 eee OC 
4. Body and Mind 
5. Six organs of sense and their | Process of 
objects Rebirth 
6. Contact 
Present 
. Sensation 
life 
8. Thirst (Desire) 8 Thine Des) 
9. Grasping (attachment, draw- | Process of 
ing to one’s self) Action 
10. ee es ae 
Future f II. Gia ucmeal | =°|=~=~O*~=*«<C*«C Process of 
life ie Decrepitude and Death Rebirth 


The successive rebirths are shown in this scheme as 
being the result of two alternate processes. 

(1) Process of Action, consisting in mental activity 
exercised under the influence of ignorance. This activity 
shows itself by Desire, by the act of drawing to one’s 
self, of seizing in thought, by attachment. “Becoming,” 
or existence in the form of mental and physical acts, 
follows. 

B* 
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(1) Process of Rebirth, rebirth being the consequence of 
desire and attachment, and bringing with it consciousness, 
body and mind, the six senses, contact and sensation. 

(3) Process of Action: desire, attachment, etc., arising 
as a result of existence. 

(a) of sensation. 

(b) of contact which produces sensation. 

(c) of the six senses through the medium of which 
contact takes place. 

(d) of the body and mind without which the six senses 
would not exist. 

(e) of consciousness influenced by ignorance, which 
causes wrong interpretations of the information given by 
the senses, and gives rise to desires tending toward 
grasping, attachment, etc., in short, toward a new 

(4) Process of Rebirth, leading, like the former rebirths, 
to decrepitude and death. 

And thus revolves the round of successive lives. 


Those Buddhists who adhere to the particular con- 
ception of the pratityasamttpdda which has just been 
explained above, generally conceive these successive lives 
in the form of ‘series’ (santana) of successive moments 
of consciousness. According to them, each of these ‘series’ 
constitutes an autonomous line, which proceeds upon 
its way, and whose unknowable origin is lost in the mists 
of time. It is to these ‘series’ that the Hinayanists apply 
the declaration attributed to the Buddha: ‘Unknowable 
is the beginning of beings enwrapped in ignorance, whom 
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desire leads to continued rebirth.’ According to them, 
these ‘series’, lacking any perceptible beginning, can have 
an end. This end consists in the cessation of the activity 
of the ‘series’, and this cessation is regarded as nirvana. 
Faithful to the doctrine which denies the existence of 
the ego, a doctrine professed—at least in theory—by all 
Buddhists, the adherents to the theory of the ‘series’ do 
not fail to affirm that the ‘series’ is a simple process of 
moments of consciousness within which no individual, 
no ‘ego’ exists. However, in spite of their explanations, 
we cannot fail to see a disguised form of the ego in a 
‘series’ which traverses the ages as an isolated process. 
After all, is such an isolation in agreement with the 
operation of the pratityasamiitpada, and is it possible? 
The operation of the pratityasamiitpdda implies the 
connection of the moments of consciousness with external 
objects. Consciousness arises because it has been produced 
by sensations, and sensations are produced by contact. 
Now the nature of the contact determines the nature 
of the sensation which it produces, and, in its turn, the 
nature of the sensation determines the nature of the 
moment of consciousness which follows. So, by virtue 
of the contact, an external influence is acting on the 
‘series’, and therefore this can no longer be said to be 
autonomous, for it carries, joined to itself, the effects of 
its contact with another ‘series’. Such contacts—conscious 
or unconscious—take place several times in each minute, 
and consequently we are led to consider the ‘series’ as 
intimately related to one another, as dependent upon one 
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another, which amounts to saying that no real, con- 
tinuous, isolated ‘series’ exist. 


When one studies the pratityasamtitpdda, one should not 
consider the twelve articles which compose it as being a 
succession of events which follow each other in the order 
given. The co-existence of some of them is constant; 
ignorance is always present, for if it should disappear the 
eleven other ‘origins’ would equally disappear. Body and 
mind and the senses, also, cannot fail to be present, for 
they are necessary to the existence of other links of the 
chain. Contact and sensation postulate the existence of 
senses and of objects. Desire, the act of seizing a longed-for 
object, or the act of rejecting an object for which one 
feels aversion, brings into play consciousness, which has 
formed a judgement as a result of the sensation felt. 
Desire, the act of seizing, attachment, are themselves a 
source of sensations which consciousness registers, and on 
which it exercises its activity. These associations, this 
constant co-operation of interdependent origins, con- 
ditioned and co-ordinated, are in fact that which consti- 
tutes the process of action and the process of rebirth. 

The succession of these processes, shown as including 
three lives (past, present, and future) is difficult to accept. 
In reality, it is from one moment to the next that the 
whole revolution of pratityasamitpdda is produced. 

Among the adepts of the Mahayana sect we find an 
interesting diversity of interpretations of the chain of 


™ See in Chapter VI the parable of the fires and the sparks. 
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‘interdependent origins. Over and above the classic 
commentaries of the famous doctors of the ‘Great 
Vehicle’, many special ways of conceiving the working of 
pratityasamitpada are to be noted among contemporary 
mystics and philosophers. 

According to certain Tibetans, the expression ignorance, 
which heads the list of ‘origins’, may be taken as “uncon- 
sciousness’ (unawareness). Regarded in this light, the 
interdependent origins which, according to the Thera- 
vadins (Hinay4nists) are concerned solely with living 
beings, and especially with men, enlarge their field of 
action, which then includes the whole universe. 

Birth takes the general sense of arising, whatever it may 
be that arises, in the realm of matter or in that of the mind. 

Desire (thirst) no longer necessarily depends on the 
consciousness forming a judgement on the sensation ex- 
perienced. It may emanate from the subconscious, and 
manifest itself as a spontaneous impulse arising from a 
reaction due to the nature of the elements composing 
the impermanent aggregate which appears to us as a 
‘person’ or a ‘thing’. It may even, they say, proceed 
simply from the instinct of preservation which obscurely 
demands the aliments necessary for the continued 
existence of the existing ‘group’, whatever may be the 
nature of this latter. Desire, thirst for existence, show them- 
selves in the plant as in the animal. It is further said that 
Desire, grasping, can also connote attractions of a natural 
order, such as the action of a magnet.! 


™ In Tibetan: Khan len rdo, ‘Stone needle taker’. Natural magnet. 
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In studying the theory of the twelve origins, one must 
bear in mind that Buddhism sees, in everything, groups 
or assemblages. The origin indicated—whether it be 
ignorance, desire, or no matter which of the other origins 
included in the pratityasamutpdda—is not a unit. The 
name which is given us covers a group of constituent 
elements, and this group is not stable; it changes with 
bewildering rapidity. To object at this point that how- 
ever infinitesimal may be its duration in time, one feels 
only one desire, and one thinks only one thought at any 
one moment, would be beside the point. Even though 
some deny the fact that the same moment cannot be 
occupied by several simultaneous thoughts or desires— 
an opinion which I leave to them to justify—it must be 
understood, here, that the desire, the thought, or what 
not, is the product of multiple causes, and contains in 
itself the various elements which it received from its 
parentage. The question, as it is seen by some authors of 
commentaries on the pratityasamiitpada—among others, 
by a graduate of Dérgé with whom I discussed it—bears 
some relation to the fact that two bodies cannot occupy 
the same point in space. My interlocutor brushed aside 
all argument on this subject, saying: A thousand things 
exist in that which you see as a single thing, and occupy 
the same space. All the past phenomena which produced 
the form and the mind which you call a géchés (a graduate 
of a monastic university)—he meant by this himself—are, 
with this géchés, sitting on a chair, in this room. Expressing 
this idea more in accordance with Western mentality, 
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one might say that all that has gone to make up the 
heredity of an individual is present in the space occupied 


by him. 


When one knows—we are told—that phenomena arise 
in dependence on causes and disappear in dependence on 
causes; when one knows how, in the world, everything 
forms and dissolves, the ordinary conceptions of existence 
and non-existence disappear. Or again: “The world is 
accustomed to cling to a duality, being and non-being. 
But for him who perceives, with wisdom, how things 
are produced and disappear in the world, there is neither 
being nor non-being.’ 

Nothing exists in itself, for every phenomenon is the 
product of causes, and nothing can be destroyed, since it, 
in its turn, becomes a cause, after having been an effect.— 
However, there are those who deny this last statement. 

It is to be noted that with the Hinay4nists, as with the 
Mahayanists, the theory of pratityasamitpdda excludes any 
idea of a First Cause, of God the Creator, and of an 
‘ego’ which transmigrates. The canonical books abound 
in statements on this point. 

‘No one,’ we are told, ‘accomplishes the action, no one 
experiences the results, only the succession of actions and 
their results revolves in a continual cycle, like the “round” 
of the tree and the seed, and no one can say when it 
began. It is equally impossible to perceive when, in the 
course of future births, actions and results will cease to 
succeed one another.’ 
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We must note that there is here no question of the 
prolongation of series of autonomous lines of process, 
which are destined to finish in isolation on attaining 
Nirvana. This passage seems rather to depict a movement 
which concerns the whole universe. “Those who do not 
discern this concatenation believe in the existence of an 
ego; some hold it to be eternal, others declare it to be 
perishable, and from these two opinions arise many 
contradictory theories.’ 

“One cannot find the effect in the action, nor the action 
in the effect, yet no effect exists without the existence of 
an action. No reserve of fire exists in the combustible, 
nor elsewhere, outside of it; yet without combustible 
there is no fire. Similarly, we cannot find the effect in 
the action, nor outside it; actions exist apart from their 
effects, and effects exist separately from actions, but the 
effects come to pass as the results of actions.’ 

“The endless round of Births is not caused by any god, 
but the elements produced by the causes and the materials 
which constitute beings follow their course. A “round” 
of action, a “round” of effects, birth arising from action, 
so turns and turns the world.’ 

“When a disciple,’ it is stated, ‘has grasped in this way 
this round of action and its results (which present them- 
selves in the form of new actions) he understands that 
body and mind exist in dependence on causes. He under- 
stands, then, that the “groups” of constituent elements— 
which we call beings, persons—which have arisen in the 
past on account of actions accomplished, have perished, 
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but that, as the result of actions accomplished by these 
‘groups’, other ‘groups’, other beings, have arisen. Not 
one of the elements which were found in the old ‘groups’ 
has transmigrated from the previous existence into this 
one, and not one element of the present ‘groups’ will pass 
into the next existence.’ 

“To believe that he who performs an action is the same 
as he who will reap its fruit is an extreme opinion. To 
believe that he who performs an action and he who reaps 
its fruit are two completely different persons is another 
extreme opinion. The Buddha avoided these two extremes 
and declared: “Ignorance existing, the mental formations 
(the ‘creations’) exist—mental formations existing, con- 
sciousness exists, etc.’! (See the list of the twelve inter- 
dependent origins given above.) 

Whatever may be the interpretation given to the 
pratityasamitpdda, the ignorance mentioned at the head 
of the list of ‘origins’ is never taken as a primary cause 
of a metaphysical order. The word is generally accepted 
in its simplest meaning: ignorance = not to know. ‘It is 
not permissible to attribute to the Buddhist Avidya a 
cosmic and metaphysical character; it is a psychological 
factor, the state of him who is ignorant,’ writes Professor 
de La Vallée Poussin. 

Nevertheless, some Buddhists have conceived the 
character of this ignorance to be positive rather than 
negative, making ignorance not only the absence 
of knowledge, but the opposite of knowledge— 


t From the Visuddhi Magga, 
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that is to say, error, false knowledge, obscured and 
defiled. 

Their theory finds support in the terms of the 
pratityasamitpdda itself. If one thing is the origin of 
another, it is evident that this first thing is not just pure 
non-existence; that it has something positive about it, 
capable of action. We are told that ignorance consists in 
not knowing the Four Truths, the basis of Buddhism, 
and, in consequence, the chain of interdependent Origins 
(excluding the existence of an ego) which corresponds 
to the Second Truth, “The Cause of Suffering’. However, 
in order that it may engender mental formations, ignorance 
must be more than the passivity of pure not-knowing; it 
must become knowledge, but false knowledge, error. 

He who is ignorant of the chain of interdependent 
origins, who is ignorant that the ‘person’ is an aggregate 
of unstable elements—such a one does not remain inert. 
He holds views. The sport of illusion, he believes in the 
existence of a permanent, uncompounded ‘ego’; he 
imagines that a prime Cause exists, creating and guiding 
the world, and he personifies it, he makes a gigantic 
‘ego’ of it. Thus his lack of knowledge is transformed into 
a false idea, and becomes the origin of mental acts (forma- 
tions, volitions) which are related to it and share its 
falsity. 

Weare also told that ignorance is ignorance of the origin 
and the end of the ‘group’ constituting the person. Again, 
ignorance consists in believing that which is transitory to 
be eternal, or that which is painful to be pleasant. 
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Ignorance, then, is not only lack of knowledge, but 
wrong knowledge; it is that which hides things and 
prevents one from seeing them as they are in reality. 

Understanding ignorance in this way, it becomes less 
difficult to grasp the basic idea of the pratityasamiitpada 
which makes ignorance, not a veritable initial origin, a 
starting-point, but an origin among other origins, itself 
conditioned by that which exists because ignorance exists, 
but without whose existence ignorance itself would not 
exist either. 

Here, we must not forget, we are dealing with a 
cycle, a ‘round’, and not a straight line of filiation. 

We cannot properly speak of antecedents of ignorance, 
for in all states of existence which it is possible for us to 
perceive, ignorance is present. The canonical texts 
definitely state that ignorance is without any perceptible 
beginning, but the existence of ignorance and its con- 
tinuity are said to depend on ‘aliments’, which, if they 
ceased to exist, would thereby bring about the cessation 
of ignorance. It is precisely to the suppression of these 
‘aliments’ that the disciple desirous of attaining to 
spiritual [umination applies himself. 

Buddhist authors vary slightly in enunciating the bases 
of ignorance, but the most usual classification isas follows: 

(1) Lack of mastery over our senses. (2) Unconscious- 
ness of impressions experienced. (3) Inattention; Attention 
wrongly directed; Thoughtlessness. (4) Incredulity as 
regards the Four Truths and the teachings which follow 
from them. (5) Lack of knowledge of the Doctrine of 
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the Four Truths, which one has not heard expounded. 
(6) Non-association with enlightened people who have 
reached the goal of the Doctrine. 

As a result of one or more of these facts, harmful 
actions are committed by the body and mind and in 
speech. 

These harmful actions nourish covetousness, wicked- 
ness, indolence, pride, and doubt (concerning the Four 
Truths and the discipline which attaches to them). 

In their turn covetousness, wickedness, indolence, pride, 
and doubt nourish and perpetuate ignorance. 

Starting afresh from ignorance, we may continue the 
chains as follows: 

Ignorance—understood as wrong knowledge—gives 
rise to mental formations (volitions, etc.). 

These, being conditioned by wrong knowledge, may 
lead to: 

Covetousness, wickedness, laziness, indolence, pride, 
doubt, and the actions accomplished by the body or 
mind, or in speech, which are the expression of these, 
will reduce, or prevent the acquisition of: 

Attention focused on useful objects—clear conscious- 
ness of the impressions we feel—faith in the Doctrine of 
the Four Truths, without which one will not take the 
trouble to listen to explanations of them, or otherwise 
study them. They tend also to produce or to increase 
negligence in seeking out and frequenting those who have 
arrived at comprehension of the Doctrine of the Four 
Truths, and who have attained its goal. 
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On account of lack of mastery over the senses, because 
the passions darken the intelligence, because physical and 
mental laziness, doubt, and initial incredulity impede it, 
the mind cannot keep itself alert, devoting itself to 
investigations which engender correct knowledge, ready 
to study the Doctrine which shows the Cause of Suffering 
and the means by which one puts an end to it; because 
these same causes lead one to neglect the society of those 
who are capable of teaching this doctrine, and who may 
themselves exemplify the results produced by these means; 
for these various reasons: 

Ignorance (wrong knowledge) will be continued or 
increased. 

This Ignorance (wrong knowledge) will give rise to 
mental formations (volitions, etc.) inspired by false 
ideas . . . and the ‘cycle’ will continue. | 

In the table which I have given, in Chapter II, of the 
fundamental theories of Buddhism, I have indicated the 
abridged form of this cycle: ignorance—desire—act, which 
is attributed to Nagarjuna, and is current among educated 
Tibetans. These—I speak of our contemporaries—seem 
often to be strongly opposed to the semi-popular theories 
developed in such works as the Bardo théd dol, which 
depict the pilgrimage of an entity not unlike the jiva of 
the Hindus or the soul of the Christians, which wanders 
under the influence of ignorance, of mental formations, and 
the other articles of the pratityasamitpdda, which then 
become, in some sort, acts accomplished or experienced 
by an individual. 
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Nothing transmigrates, say the opponents of these 
theories. The thing which now exists did not exist before; 
it has been produced by a number of causes at the moment 
when it arose (or was born). 

The thread which unites the twelve articles of the 
pratityasamttpdda is pure activity, and one may consider 
that the existence of the ‘group’ which is held to be a 
‘person’ ends with each revolution of the cycle of the 
pratityasamitpada, for the action of this revolution is to 
produce one, or several, other ‘groups’. 

The illusion which makes us believe in the prolonged 
stability of the ‘groups’ (beings or things) is an effect of 
the inferiority of our means of physical and mental per- 
ception. In reality the ‘group’ is a vortex in which the 
mental formations, consciousness, body and mind, the senses, 
contact, sensation, desire, grasping, becoming, birth, and 
dissolution (death) move, mingle, and are interwoven. 
And this “group-vortex’ forms itself, disintegrates, and 
reforms itself at every moment. 

Regarding Tibetan Buddhism, my various informants, 
again and again, reminded me that none of the ‘origins’ 
mentioned in the pratityasamiitpdda can be regarded as an 
isolated and independent source of action, and that even 
ignorance ranks only as a co-operating cause. This is 
shown by the word rkyén, repeated in each part of the 
list instead of rgyud, which would be a cause able to 
operate of itself. But it should be noted that those who 
profess these theories do not admit that anything can be 
the work of one single cause, and rgyud serves, in their 
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language, merely to indicate a principal cause, with 
which are always associated secondary or co-operating 
causes, rkyén. 

We shall return to this problem of ignorance, and the 
great importance which is given to it in the Buddhist 
doctrine, when we consider the fourth of the fundamental 
‘Truths’, the Way which leads to Deliverance from 
Suffering. It is enough to add, here, that ignorance is 
regarded, by the Buddhists, as the gravest of faults (a 
‘stain’ is the word used by the Buddhist Scriptures), and 
the worst of mental defilements. 

‘Laziness is the ruin of homes, idleness is the ruin of 
beauty, negligence is the ruin of the watcher. 

‘Unchastity is a stain on a woman, miserliness is a stain 
on the donor. To do evil is a stain in this and other 
worlds. 

‘But greater than all these stains, ignorance is the worst 
of all. O Disciples, throw off this stain and be stainless.’ 
(Dhammapada.) 

Finally, before closing this chapter, let us recall that 
ignorance, about which revolves the cycle of the pratitya- 
samitpdda, is well explained as being ignorance of the 
‘Four Truths’ (Suffering, Cause of Suffering, Destruction 
of Suffering, the Way which leads to Deliverance from 
Suffering), but that it is more especially ignorance of the 
fact that there does not exist in the ‘person’, nor in 
anything whatever, a permanent and uncompounded 
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ego. 


V 
THE EIGHTFOLD PATH 


THE conditions which produce suffering have been 
shown to us by the pratityasamitpada, which is the 
object of the second and third of the “Four Truths’ on 
which Buddhism is based. The Fourth Truth aims at 
depicting the “Way’ which leads to Deliverance from 
Suffering; in other words, the means by which the 
effect of the ‘Interdependent Origins’ can be checked 
and destroyed. 

The technical name of this Way to Deliverance is the 
Eightfold Path or the Path with Eight Branches. We are 
shown the eight branches in the concise form of a list of 
eight items, divided into three parts, relating, respec- 
tively, to wisdom, morality, and concentration of mind. As 
follows: 

1. Right Views ) 
. Right Resolve f 
. Right Speech 
. Right Action 
. Right Living 
. Right Effort 
. Right Attention 
. Right Meditation } 
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In the Pali, Sanscrit, and Tibetan texts the same ad- 
jective qualifies each of the eight items in this list; 
Sammd in Pali, samyak in Sanscrit, yang dagpa in Tibetan; 
all three expressing the idea of perfection. 

The Eightfold Path constitutes the programme of action 
which Buddhism proposes to its followers in order to 
combat and destroy Suffering. And as Suffering was 
shown to us as the work of the “Twelve Interdependent 
Origins’, we can say that the Eightfold Path and the 
pratityasamiitpada are opposed as two adversaries. 

Ignorance has been indicated as the cause of suffering; 
the Path opposes to Ignorance, Right Views, i.e. knowledge. 

Right Views come at the head of the list of the sub- 
divisions of the Path, and are the most important of them. 
Or, rather, one may say that Right Views govern the 
whole programme of eight items; that they exist only 
by virtue of them and for them, each of the other seven 
items playing only a subsidiary réle, and collaborating 
in the formation and maintenance of Right Views. 

One’s first steps in the system of moral and intellectual 
training which is the Path, depend on a Right View. 
This initial Right View is the thought which comes to 
a man who stops and asks himself: Is it reasonable on my 
part, is it salutary, to follow, unreflectingly, the sheep- 
like flock which goes its way, baa-ing in chorus, without 
knowing why? Have I examined the doctrines which 
I profess, the opinions which I express? Am I certain 
that the acts which I accomplish are in sober truth those 
which it is decent, wise, and useful to perform? I will 
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examine my beliefs and my conduct, and will satisfy 
myself as to whether they are well-founded or not, 
whether they lead to happiness or to sorrow. To this 
resolve is added the determination impartially to examine 
doctrines and systems other than those that one has 
followed hitherto, in order to judge of their value. 

Naturally Buddhists consider as a Right View that 
which leads one to turn to the teaching of the Buddha, 
and to give the theories and the methods which he 
recommends an honest trial. 

Although they are not shown there as a ninth item, 
it should be understood that Right Views, which head 
the list of the subdivisions of the Path, also end it, as its 
achievement, its crown. The object of the Path is, in 
effect, to lead one to right and perfect knowledge, and 
so to liberate one from samsdra (the illusory and painful 
‘round’), enabling one to reach what Buddhists call 
‘the other bank’, where another aspect of things is 
perceived, and where our vain reasonings and specu- 
lations, having become objectless, fall away from us. 

Like the chain of Interdependent “Origins, the Eight- 
fold Path has been the subject of numerous commen- 
taries, and not all Buddhists envisage it in the same 
manner. With the Theravadins the general tendency is 
to accentuate its character as a moral code. Nyanatiloka, 
representing the attitude of his colleagues, the Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon, writes: 

‘Every altruistic and noble undertaking is necessarily 
based on a certain degree of right understanding (a 
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Right View), no matter who is responsible for it—a 
Buddhist, a Hindu, a Christian, a Moslem, or even 
a materialist. It is for this reason that right understanding 
(or Right Views) stands at the beginning of the Path 
as its first subdivision. Nevertheless, the order in which 
the different “branches’’ are “perfected” is: Morality, 
concentration of mind, wisdom.’ 
‘Thus’, concluded Nyanitiloka, “Right Views are the 
Alpha and Omega of the whole teaching of the Buddha.’ 
All Buddhists are agreed as to the opinion expressed 
in his last phrase, but they are by no means unanimous 
in accepting the order of perfection as given above. 
Here is the order in which I have heard educated lamas 
classify them: 
The common origin of 
these four items of the 
1. Attention programme of spiritual 
training named the ‘Path’ 


Concen- 5 Mediation is a first Right View, which 
tration brings understanding of 
of the usefulness of the search 
Mind 3. Will for the Truth. The prac- 
tice of these four exer- 

4. Effort cises produces, later, Right 


Views of a superior kind, 
ie. leads to Wisdom. 


In the same degree as the Views approach perfection— 
that is to say, where Wisdom increases: 
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c 
: oy : also become more 

Morality 6. Action 
oe and more perfect. 

7. Living 


We will now examine, separately, each of these 
‘branches’ in turn. 


ATTENTION 

What do Buddhists mean by attention? A verse of the 
Dhammapada will tell us. 

‘Vigilance (attentive observation) is the Way which 
leads to immortality. Negligence is the Way of death. 
Those who are vigilant do not die. Those who are 
negligent are already as though they were dead.’ 

These incisive statements, astonishing both in form 
and in their content, call for explanation. 

Vigilance, attention, leads to immortality, or, more 
accurately, to Deathlessness,t because it leads to the dis- 
covery of the real nature of beings, of things, and of the 
world, which we see under a false aspect, because we 
regard them through false notions, which we have 
adopted without any critical examination. Vigilant 
attention leads us to see correctly, and, so Buddhism 
tells us, to attain to a point of view from which we see 
beyond the pairs of opposites: Life and Death, existence 
and non-existence, as our fragmentary vision shows them 
to us. 

1 The meaning generally given to immortality is: not to die after being 


born. The idea of Deathlessness, as it is understood by Buddhists, includes that 
of ‘not being born’ and corresponds more to our idea of eternity. 
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He who does not practice attention is the plaything 
of the multiple influences with which he comes into 
contact; he is like a drifting cork which is at the mercy 
of the waves. He does not react; he unconsciously 
submits to the action of his physical and psychical 
environment. He is a corpse. 

In a general way, attention consists in being first of 
all attentive to all one’s movements and one’s acts, both 
physical and mental. Nothing of what goes on in us 
should escape us. Neither should we miss anything 
which happens around us, within the range of our senses. 

The Buddhist Scriptures tell us, that one must be 
conscious that one gets up when one gets up, that one sits 
downwhen onesits down, and so on, with all movements. 

We should be conscious of the feelings which arise 
in us, and recognize them: Now there is born in me 
covetousness, or anger; now sensual desires are arising. 
Or: I have just had a noble thought, a generous impulse, 
etc. Or again: I feel depressed, or excited; I am over- 
come by lassitude; nothing interests me; I am interested 
only in trivial things. Or: I feel that I am full of energy, 
I am eager to study, anxious to work for the good of 
others, etc. . .. 

When the power of attention is enhanced, and one 
has reached the point where one misses none of the 
phenomena which are occurring in and around oneself, 
one proceeds to investigate them, and to search for 
their causes. 

Why should anger suddenly blaze up in me? Because 
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this man has offended me, has injured me. Have I, or 
have I not, given expression to sentiments which have 
caused him to offend me, to injure me? Is it, on his 
part, a deserved vengeance? Has he acted from stupidity, 
blindly, led by wrong views as to what is profitable to 
him in one way or another? 

And what effect will my impulse of anger produce 
in me? Will it in any way profit me? Am I going to 
show it in my acts? What acts does it suggest that I 
should perform: What might be the results of these 
acts ?—The examination is continued in this way, multi- 
plying questions, inquiring if the anger is well-founded, 
reasonable, profitable. 

All the feelings—envy, sensuality, etc.—may be the 
objects of this kind of examination. One must associate 
with them the more refined feelings of pride, vanity, 
etc. . . . and also those feelings which are considered 
praiseworthy: sympathy, benevolence, modesty, etc. 

He who practises attention, according to the Buddhist 
methods, should not give way to his impulses without 
examining them. Neither should he approve or blame 
himself, basing his blame or approval on the injunctions 
of moral codes whose authority and justness he has not 
investigated. 

If he performs a charitable deed, if he accomplishes 
an act of devotion, he should question himself as to the 
motives which he obeyed, should scrutinize his feelings 
and their origins, just as when he has committed an 
action said to be evil. The result of this kind of inter- 
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rogation will often result in a shifting of moral values, 
and will show in a much less favourable light the noble 
action on which one was ready to pride oneself. 

The attention which one directs upon oneself must also 
be brought to bear on one’s surroundings, both people 
and things. They should be scrutinized, without ill will, 
calmly and impartially. The first revelation which atten- 
tion brings to us is that both we and others are poor 
things, very much to be pitied; and this discovery once 
made, the Buddhist views all creatures and himself with 
profound compassion. 

To sum up, the practice of perfect attention is a means 
of learning to know oneself, to know the world in 
which one lives, and consequently to acquire Right Views. 

Buddhists have devised numerous exercises for the 
systematic cultivation of the faculty of attention, which 
give the senses and the mind a special acuteness of 
perception. 

Faithful to their conception of the “Chain of Inter- 
dependent Origins’, which regards this as applying 
especially to man, the Hinay4nists concentrate their 
attention especially on man. They distinguish four 
‘Fundamental Attentions’, as follows: 


1. Observation of the body. 

2. Observation of the sensations. 

3. Observation of the thoughts. 

4. Observation of the internal phenomena and 


workings of the mind. 
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1. Observation of the body includes: 

(a) Observation of the breathing. 

"With attentive mind, the disciple breathes in and 
breathes out. When he makes a long inhalation he 
knows: I make a long inhalation. When he makes a long 
exhalation, he knows: I make a long exhalation. 

‘Similarly the disciple perceives, being fully conscious 
of it, when the inhalation and exhalation are short. He 
trains himself in calming the respiratory function, in 
controlling it, saying to himself: I am going to inhale, 
I am going to exhale, slowly or quickly.’ 

He then observes his body, and the bodies of others; 
he observes the appearance and disappearance of bodies; 
he understands: Bodies alone are present here. 

(b) Observation of the positions of the body: 

‘The disciple is fully conscious of his position, whether 
he is walking, sitting, standing, or lying. He understands, 
according to the circumstances: I am walking, I am 
sitting, I am standing, or, I am lying.’ 

He observes himself thus, he observes others, and he 
understands: There are only bodies present here. 

How should we understand these enigmatical state- 
ments: He understands according to the truth: 1am walking, 
etc. . . . or: He understands: There are only bodies 
present here? Here is what we are told by an orthodox 
commentary current among Buddhist believers of the 
Hinyana Sect: 

“When he says: I am walking, I am sitting, J am 
standing, I am lying, the understanding disciple grasps 
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that there is no permanent person, no real “ego’’ who 
walks, sits, stands, or lies. He understands that it is 
simply by a convention of speech that one attributes 
these acts to an “I” which has no existence.’ 

The same lesson is implicit in the statement: There are 
only bodies present here. The disciple should understand 
that only transitory forms are in question, that there is 
nothing there save passing appearance, but no man, no 
woman, nor any real and lasting ‘ego’. 

(c) Observation of his movements. 

‘The disciple is fully conscious when he goes, when 
he comes, when he looks at an object, when he turns 
aside his eyes from it. He is fully conscious when he 
bends himself, or when he straightens himself, fully 
conscious in eating, in drinking, in tasting, in satisfying 
his natural needs, in falling asleep, in waking, in 
speaking, and in remaining silent.’ 

The commentary explains to us that in performing 
these various actions the disciple is conscious of his 
intention: of his advantage, of his duty, and of the reality. 

This last word brings him back to the recognition of 
the unreality of the permanent ‘ego’ in whose existence 
the dupes of illusion believe. 

(d2) Observation of the impurity of the body. 

The disciple submits his body to a kind of anatomical 
survey: he ‘considers it under the aspect of a bag (the 
skin) filled with unclean things: bone, marrow, blood, 
bile; and various organs: heart, lungs, liver, stomach, 
entrails.’ The description does not spare us any un- 
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pleasant detail: it includes the secretions, mucus, excre- 
ment. 

(e) Analysis of the body. 

‘The disciple concludes that the body, which goes sid 
comes, which performs various actions, is nothing but 
a product of the combinations of the four elementary 
forces: solidity, fluidity, heat, movement; which may 
also be regarded as: inertia, cohesion, radiation, and 
vibration (the four elementary forces usually symbolized 
as the four elements, earth, water, fire, wind). 

(f) Meditations on mortality. 

These meditations took place, formerly, in the actual 
cemeteries; those cemeteries of ancient India into which 
corpses were thrown without burial, and where they 
awaited, for days on end, their cremation, when they 
were cremated. The macabre spectacle which these 
meditations demand is less easy to find in our days, 
although the sight of corpses is by no means rare in 
India or in Tibet. However, the Hinayanist monks often 
content themselves with pictures reproducing the nine 
scenes described in the texts, or, more simply still, 
merely picture them in imagination. 

Here are the nine pictures according to the Digha- 
Nikdya: 

(1) A corpse which has lain in the cemetery for one, 
two, or three days, swollen, blue-black, rotting. 

(2) A corpse lying in the cemetery, torn by crows 
and vultures, the flesh eaten by jackals and riddled by 


worms. 
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(3) A bloody skeleton with a few shreds of flesh 
attached. 

(4) A fleshless skeleton, stained with blood, held 
together by the sinews. 

(5) A skeleton with no flesh, no sign of blood, held 
together by the sinews. 

(6) Scattered bones. Here a bone from the hand, there 
a bone from the foot; here a bit of the spinal column; 
farther away, the skull. 

(7) The same bones whitened by time, turned the 
colour of shells. 

(8) These bones piled in a heap, a year later. 

(9) These bones desiccated and reduced to dust. 

And after each of these contemplations, the disciple 
tells himself: “Even so will my body become; even so 
the bodies of others. He considers how bodies arise, how 
they disappear. He tells himself: There is nothing but 
bodies there (and no permanent “ego’’). Then he pos- 
sesses understanding, penetration; he lives independently, 
free from attachment to anything in the world.’ 

‘He who has practised this attention applied to the 
body will overcome all tendency to discontent; he will 
not be dominated by fear or by anxiety. He will endure, 
with calmness, heat, cold, hunger, thirst, bad weather, 
angry or insulting words, and physical suffering.’ 


II. Observation of the Sensations. 
The disciple observes the pleasant sensations and the 
unpleasant sensations which he experiences. He observes 
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those shown by others, and he tells himself: There is 
nothing here but sensations (meaning that there is no 
permanent ‘ego’ here). 


III. Observation of the thoughts. 

The disciple, as fast as his thoughts arise, notes their 
nature: Thoughts of envy, of anger; thoughts caused 
by error, and thoughts free from error. He perceives 
that his thoughts are concentrated, or, on the contrary, 
that they are dispersed. He perceives his noble and 
elevated thoughts, and those which are vile and debased. 
He perceives his lasting thoughts and his fugitive thoughts, 
his free thoughts and those which are suggested to him 
and imposed on him. 

He observes also what he can perceive of the thoughts 
of others, and says to himself: There is nothing there 
but thoughts (meaning that there is no permanent ‘ego’ 
there). 


IV. Observation of internal phenomena and the workings 

of the mind. 

(1) The disciple perceives when there is sensuality 
in him, or anger, or restfulness, or excitement, or agita- 
tion, or doubt. He also knows when he is free from 
them. He knows how sensuality, anger, restfulness, etc., 
are produced, and he knows how to master them. 

(2) The disciple observes the five elements (skandhas) 
which make up what we call a ‘person’; that is to say: 
physical form—sensation—perception—the mental crea- 
tions—consciousness. He observes how each of these 
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constituent elements of the group called ‘person’ arises 
and then disappears. 

(3) The disciple knows how ties are formed as the 
result of the senses and their objects (by the effect of 
contact and the resulting sensation), and he knows how 
one can break these ties. 

(4) The disciple discerns when attention, the search 
for truth, interest, calm, concentration, serenity, exist in 
himself, and when he is devoid of them. He discerns: 
Such and such of these qualities are not in me. He knows 
how the elements of knowledge come into being and 
how they are brought to perfection. 

Another practice included in the Buddhist system of 
the cultivation of attention consists in exercising the 
memory as follows: At the end of the day one recalls 
the actions which one has performed, the feelings which 
one has experienced, the thoughts which one has enter- 
tained. The examination is conducted backwards; that is 
to say, beginning with the last sensation one has felt, 
the last action performed, the last thought one has 
entertained, and working back until the first moments 
after waking. 

The most insignificant things should be recalled equally 
with the most important, for which it is good to estimate, 
in passing, the value of the various internal or external 
vicissitudes through which one has passed. The aim of 
the exercise is simply to teach us to allow none of the 
things which our senses have perceived, or the ideas which 
have passed through our minds, to become obliterated. 
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Buddhism assigns to the memory’ a réle of the greatest 
importance. One of its precepts is that nothing must be 
forgotten. Everything that one has seen, heard, or 
perceived, no matter how, even only once and only for 
a minute, should be registered in the memory and never 
effaced. 

The constant presence of mind, the firm will, and the 
ever-active clairvoyance recommended by Buddhism 
depend largely upon the possibility of an instantaneous, 
and, as it were, automatic appeal to the innumerable 
experiments and analyses of all kinds which have been 
previously carried out. 

The examination of a single day is only an exercise 
for a beginner. After a period of training, the duration 
of which varies according to the abilities of those who 
undergo it, the examination embraces, in succession, two 
days, a week, a month; sometimes including not only 
the incidents noted during the waking state, but also 
the dreams which have followed one another during 
sleep. Certain general recapitulations of the bygone 
phases of life may include several years, and go back as 
far as the early days of childhood. 

This exercise is not peculiar to Buddhism; it is known 
to most of the Hindu schools of mental training, and is 
strongly recommended by them. 

Among the innumerable sensations which have affected 


* Memory (as enjoined upon the disciple) consists in never forgetting the 
beings or things with which one has been in contact (Ashidharma of the 
Tibetans). 
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his organism, only a minute proportion show themselves 
in conscious and coordinated fashion in the memory of 
the individual; the others remain inert, or manifest them- 
selves only by confused impulses and tendencies. What 
we call heredity and atavism can be assimilated, in this 
sense, to the remote memory of elements which are 
present in our existing person. Thus, there are those 
who believe that patient training may act like the 
developer which, applied to an exposed photographic 
plate, brings out the images which were impressed upon 
it, but which remained invisible. 

We can without difficulty accept the idea of bringing 
to light some part of the content of our subconscious, 
or even its entire content, but many will find it difficult 
to believe in the possibility of reviving, in our present 
consciousness, the memory of sensations which impressed 
certain of the elements which compose our present 
person when they formed a part of other ‘groups’, 
individuals, or things. 

However impracticable this search for eternal life in 
the past may seem to us, it is by no means irrational in 
principle. The Westerners who have argued so much 
about the nature of the next world, and the mystery of 
the after-life, are hardly justified in deriding those who 
pursue the mystery of the ‘before-birth,’ for this, after 
all, does not exceed the limits of reality, and consists in 
data which have actually occurred, in matter which 
has existed, and which consequently may and even must 
have left traces. 
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At the same time, it should be remembered that in 
Buddhism no theories rank as dogmas, and those which 
have just been expounded are by no means part of a 
stock of essential doctrines propounded by the canonical 
books. 

The developments of the precept concerning Perfect 
Attention lead us to psycho-analysis, which has only 
recently been taken seriously in the West, but which 
has been practised for centuries among Buddhists. We 
have already seen that the disciple is enjoined to be con- 
scious of all inner happenings due to his mental activity, 
and to seek the proximate causes of these happenings, 
so as to estimate their value, and that of the corresponding 
reaction; as in the example which I gave of the man who 
became angry because he considered himself offended 
by another man. As he progresses in the exercise of 
attention the disciple is expected to carry his investi- 
gations below this ‘surface’ of his consciousness. 

The offence which he has suffered is only the ‘occasion’ 
which allowed one of his propensities to show itself. 
Whence comes this propensity ? What, in the composition 
of his physical body or his mentality, is the origin of 
this propensity: what keeps it alive, nourishes it? The 
research is almost always arduous, the more so because 
Buddhists conceive the ‘person’ as an unstable group, 
so that such and such an element, which entered into its 
composition yesterday, and by its presence caused a 
propensity to anger, may today have been eliminated, 
or may well have sunk back into the unfathomable 
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obscurity of the secret depths of the ‘person’. Besides 
the ‘occasion’, which, in the case under investigation, 
is an offence, and the ‘propensity’ to anger, other factors 
are at work. The ‘propensity’ to anger does not arise 
suddenly from nothing. It is surrounded by other pro- 
pensities which influence it, which strengthen or restrain 
it, and the ‘occasion’ also is modified by subsidiary 
circumstances of place, environment, time, etc., which 
increase or diminish its power and the influence which 
it exerts on the ‘propensity’. 

A very minute and profound research into the realm 
of the subconscious (which the Tibetan mystics usually 
call ‘the depths of the mind’) is carried out by the 
disciples of some Tibetan masters. And here one pecu- 
liarity must be noted. While in the West hypnotic 
methods often play a part in such investigations of the 
subconscious, so that the investigator is dealing with a 
subject whose will has previously been more or less 
paralysed, in Tibet the disciple is taught and trained with 
a view to making this investigation in respect of his 
own person, and without the cooperation of any alien 
personality. 

We must note also that this training aims at the 
attainment of a reality which far surpasses the simple 
truth as it appears to the man whose inner vision is 
insufficiently developed. 

It has recently been announced that an American 
scientist has discovered a potion which compels those 
who drink it to tell the truth: that is to say, the superficial 

c* 
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truth as it appears to the subject, but which may no 
longer be the truth when one probes beneath the surface. 

The inquiry which is allied with Right Attention does 
go beneath the surface. 

Another application of Right Attention is attention to 
dreams. 

Like the Hindu Vedantists, many Buddhists consider 
the habitual absence of dreams as a sign of mental per- 
fection. Those who have not attained to it are advised 
to force themselves to remain conscious while dreaming: 
in other words, to know that they are dreaming. 

Western philosophers and doctors have declared that 
such a thing is impossible. When one knows that one 
is dreaming, they say, one is already almost awake. It 
is difficult for Westerners who have not lived for many 
years among the Asiatics of India, China, or Tibet, and 
who have not had long practical experience of their 
methods, to understand the psychic possibilities of these 
peoples, trained for centuries in an utterly different 
direction to that in which the religions of Semitic origin 
have led us. 

To be conscious that one is dreaming, while the dream 
unfolds itself, and one experiences the appropriate sen- 
sations, seems in no way extraordinary in the East. Some 
men even apply themselves, without waking, to reflec- 
tions upon the data which their dream presents to them. 
Sometimes they contemplate, with the interest one takes 
in a theatrical performance, the succession of adventures 


which they live through in their sleep. I have heard 
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some say that they have sometimes hesitated to commit, 
in dreams, actions which they would not have wished 
to perform when awake, and that being moved by the 
desire to experience the sensation which their action 
would procure for them, they have put aside their 
scruples, because they knew that the action which they 
were about to commit was not real, and would have no 
repercussions on the life which they would recommence 
on awaking.—Would it have none in reality? Opinions 
on this subject are divided. 

Tsong Khapa, the reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, 
and the founder of the Gelugspa Sect,! which today 
constitutes the official clergy of Tibet, considers it most 
important to keep control of oneself during sleep. 

In his principal work, the Lam-rim, he states: It is 
essential not to waste the time given to sleep, either by 
remaining, when once asleep, inert as a stone, or by 
allowing one’s mind to wander incoherently in absurd 
or harmful dreams. The disorderly manifestations of 
mental activity to which he submits in dreams cost the 
sleeper an expenditure of energy which could have been 
applied to some useful purpose. Moreover, the action 
performed or the thoughts experienced while dreaming 
have results identical with those of the actions and 
thoughts of the man when awake. So it is needful, wrote 
Tsong Khapa, not to ‘manufacture evil’ while asleep. 


™ Gelugspa = ‘those who have virtuous customs’. Generally called ‘Yellow 
Hats,’ as the reformer ordered them to wear this head-dress so as to distinguish 
them from the monks who had not accepted his reform, and who wore 
red hats. 
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This theory will probably astonish many Westerners. 
How, they will ask, can an imaginary deed have the 
same results as a real action? Should we then imprison 
the man who has dreamt that he stole the purse of 
some passer-by ? 

This is an irrelevant comparison, for it does not 
correspond with the standpoint of Tsong Khapa and 
many other Buddhists. For them, there can be no ques- 
tion of ‘prison’, nor of a ‘judge’ condemning the robber. 
They do not believe in the retribution of good and evil 
by a conscious and personal power. In the people’s eyes 
the rdle of Yama, Judge of the Dead, consists merely in 
applying inflexible laws of which he is not the author, 
and which he has no power to change in any way. Also, 
when they teach the practice of Aftention continued 
through the period of sleep, Tsong Khapa and the other 
Buddhist masters who share his views are not speaking 
to the common herd, but only to those who are already 
familiar with the doctrines relating to the constitution 
of the ‘group’ which we, quite wrongly, take as the 
‘ego’. According to them, the most serious consequences 
of thoughts or actions are not those which are visible 
and external, but the modifications of a psychic order 
which they produce in the individual responsible for 
them. The will to accomplish an act, even if it is not 
afterwards consummated, creates, in him who has had 
the will or the desire, affinities and tendencies which 
bring about a change in his character. 

This assiduous watch over one’s conduct while dream- 
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ing brings us back to the investigation of the subconscious, 
to psycho-analysis. 

In the course of our development, says Freud, we 
have effected a division of our mental life; we have 
divided it into a coherent “ego’ and an unconscious and 
repressed portion, which is left outside the former. In 
dreams, that which is thus excluded knocks, seeking to 
enter the gates, although these are guarded by resistances. 

Freud was not the first to perceive this intrusion of 
the contents of the subconscious into the consciousness 
of the sleeper, and its consequences; the peculiar dreams 
in which the sleeper feels sentiments which are in no 
way habitual with him, thinks and acts in an unaccus- 
tomed fashion, and in short, assumes a personality other 
than that which is his when awake. 

Tsong Khapa, in the fifteenth century, basing his 
opinion, we are told, on an older teaching, believed that 
the manifestations of our real nature are fettered by the 
state of constraint which is always ours in our waking 
state, when we are conscious of our social personality, 
our surroundings, the teachings and examples which are 
always present in our memory, and a thousand other 
things. The secret of this real nature resides in the im- 
pulses which are in no way governed by such considera- 
tions. Sleep, in abolishing these limiting factors, to a 
great extent liberates the mind from the fetters by which 
it is bound in the waking state, and gives freer play to 
the natural impulses. 

According to this theory it is therefore the real indi- 
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vidual who acts in dreams, and his acts, even though 
they are imaginary from the standpoint of one who is 
awake, are very real as volitions, and involve all the 
consequences attached to the latter; that is to say, as we 
have already seen, they modify the character of the 
individual. 

Many masters of the Mahay4na, basing themselves on 
these ideas, recommend a careful watch over one’s 
conduct during dreams, and over the sentiments which 
one experiences while dreaming, in order to learn to 
know oneself. They nevertheless advise their disciples 
to apply themselves to discerning the effects upon the 
sleeper’s consciousness of memories derived from the 
waking state, or of physical sensations. For example, a 
man who is cold while sleeping may dream that he is 
camping in the snow with some companions. But if 
in the course of his dream he takes away the blanket or 
the coat covering one of his comrades, in order to get 
warm by wrapping himself in it, this imaginary act 
shows a real tendency to egoism in the sleeper. If, in 
his dream, the sleeper uses violence in order to appro- 
priate his comrade’s blanket, one may conclude that 
his egoism and his desire for comfort outweigh his 
feelings of benevolence and humanity, and might, should 
the occasion offer itself, lead him to acts of violence 
while awake. 

Some of the exercises which the Hinay4nists include in 
their programme for training the Attention are criticized, 


and even entirely disapproved of by other Buddhists. 
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Among these exercises is the Contemplation of the Impurity 
of the Body described above. ‘It is as absurd to despise 
the body as to admire it’, a Chinese monk said to me. 
To consider certain things repulsive, to feel disgust for 
them, and, what is worse, to cultivate this disgust, is 
contrary to Buddhist teaching, which condemns such 
distinctions. 

And further, the Meditations on Mortality practised as 
already described are likewise regarded as valueless by 
many Mahiaydnists, who condemn them as attaching an 
unmerited importance to the physical body, and wrongly 
connecting its dissolution with the dissolution of our 
personality. Why, they ask, lay oneself out to provoke 
emotion at the disintegration of a human body? This 
disintegration is of the same kind as that of a plant or 
stone. The enlightened Buddhist sees the law of imper- 
manency at work in all things, and regards their dissolu- 
tion with equal serenity. 

Among the Mahayanists, the exercise of Attention often 
aims at impressing on the mind the spectacle of the 
mobility of mental formations. 

The disciple is recommended to seat himself in an 
isolated spot, and there, in tranquillity, to contemplate 
the procession of thoughts and subjective images which, 
without his having willed or desired them, arise within 
him spontaneously, hurrying and jostling like the waves 
of a torrent. The disciple should attentively consider 
this rapid procession, without attempting to stop its 
flow. Thus he gradually comes to understand that the 
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world resembles this procession which he watches in 
himself, that it consists in a succession of phenomena 
arising and disappearing with dizzy rapidity. He sees that, 
as the Buddhist philosopher Santarakshitat (eighth cen- 
tury) taught, “The essence of reality is movement.’ 

The origin of this movement is unknowable. It is 
‘energy arising by itself’, as the Buddhist writers of 
Tibet say. The disciple, then, is not expected to seek 
for the initial cause which engendered this energy, 
for that would be merely to refer the problem back, 
since he would then have to inquire what had produced 
this cause, and proceeding thus from cause to cause, to 
pursue his research eternally. That which he ought to 
see is life as it manifests itself in the space of one 
moment. 

The assiduous practice of attention by this method is 
said to lead one to perceive surrounding objects, and 
also oneself, in the form of a vortex of moving elements. 
A tree, a stone, an animal, cease to be seen as solid 
bodies, enduring for a relatively long period of time, 
and in their place the trained disciple discerns a continual 
succession of sudden manifestations, lasting only the 
time of a lightning-flash, the apparent continuity of the 
objects which he watches, and of his own person, being 
caused by the rapidity with which these ‘flashes’ follow 
one another. 

The disciple, having reached this stage, has attained 


1 Santarakshita, an Indian from Gaur, abbot of the great monastery of 
Nalanda, introduced Buddhism into Tibet. 
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to what Buddhists mean by Right Views. He has seen 
that phenomena are due to the perpetual operations of 
energies, without having as a basis any substance from 
which they emerge; he has seen that impermanence is 
the universal law, and that the ‘ego’ is a pure illusion 
due to a lack of insight and a deficient power of per- 
ception. 


It may be of interest, at this point, to give an idea of 
the way in which the Tibetans apply themselves to the 
observation of the mind. The extracts below are trans- 
lated from the Phyag chen gyi zin bris (pronounced Chag 
chen gyi zindi). 

‘(1) The mind should be observed in its tranquil state 
of repose. 

‘(2) One must examine the nature of this immobile 
“thing”. 

‘(3) One must inquire how that which we call mind 
remains quiescent, and how it sets itself in motion by 
emerging from its tranquillity.’ 

One must inquire: 

‘(1) Whether its motion comes from outside the state 
of tranquillity. 

‘(2) Whether it moves even when it is at rest. 

‘(3) Whether its motion is, or is not, another thing 
than immobility (the state of repose). 

‘One must inquire what is the order of reality of this 
movement, and then, what conditions lead to its arrest.’ 

It is said that after prolonged observation one forms 
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the opinion that that which moves does not differ from 
that which remains immobile. 

‘This point being reached, one should ask oneself 
whether the mind which observes that which moves 
and that which remains immobile is different from them, 
whether it is the “ego”’ of that which moves and of that 
which remains immobile. 

‘One sees, then, that the observer and the object 
observed are inseparable. And as it is impossible to 
classify these two realities—the observer and the object 
observed—as being either a duality or unity, they are 
called: “the goal beyond the mind” and “the goal 
beyond all theories’’.’ 

In the Sutra entitled The Questions of Kasyapa it is 
said: 

‘By the friction of two sticks, one against the other, 
fire is produced. 

‘And by the fire engendered by them, both are con- 
sumed. 

‘So, by the intelligence born of them, 

‘The couple formed by “the immobile” and the 
“moving”, and the observer, considering their duality, 
are in the same way consumed.’ 

Here are some other subjects for investigation sug- 
gested in the above-named work. 

‘Is the mind composed of matter ? 

‘If it is material, of what kind of matter is it composed ? 

‘Tf it is an objective thing, what is its form and its 
colour? 
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‘If it is a “knowing” principle, is it an idea which 
manifests itself temporarily? 

“What then is this immaterial thing which manifests 
itself in various forms? 

“What produces it? 

‘If the mind were a real entity, it would be possible 
to consider it as a kind of substance.’ 

Continuing in this way, the disciple reaches the con- 
clusion that the mind is neither material nor immaterial, 
and that it cannot be classified in the category of things 
of which one can say: they are or they are not. 

The disciple also asks himself: 

‘Is the mind a simple thing: 

‘Is it a composite thing ? 

‘If it is simple, how does it manifest itself in different 
ways? 

‘If it is composite, how can it be brought to this state 
of ““voidness” in which there is nothing but unity?’ 

Still continuing his investigations, the disciple comes 
to recognize that the mind is exempt from the two 
extremes: unity and plurality. 

It is said: 

‘Before me, behind me, in the ten directions? 

‘Wherever I look I see ““Thatness”’ (identity)? 

“Today, O my master, illusion is dissipated; 

‘From nowon,] will put no more questions to anyone.’ 


1 The four cardinal points, the intercardinal points, the zenith, and the nadir. 

2 Tathaaa, a Sanscrit term much used in Mahayana Buddhism. It means 
‘the state of being that’ identity. In Tibetan: teyingni, written de bjin nid: ‘the 
very same’, or ‘the very that’. 
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Nagarjuna, the most famous of the Mahay4nist philo- 
sophers, is said to have recommended the practice of 
attention in the following terms: 

‘Remember that attention has been declared to be the 
only road followed by the Buddhas. Continually observe 
thy body (the actions accomplished by the body, the 
activity of the five senses, their causes, their results), so 
as to know it. 

‘Negligence in this observation renders all spiritual 
exercises vain. 

‘It is this continual attention which is called “not 
being distracted”’.’ 

And, to conclude this brief study of Buddhist attention, 
let us recall the definition of the memory, as it is en- 
joined upon the disciple: 

‘Memory consists in never forgetting the beings and 
the things with which one has been in contact, even if 
only on one occasion.’ (Abhidharma.) 


MEDITATION 

Buddhists are unanimous in defining Right Meditation 
as being the concentration of thought upon a single 
object. But apart from this initial definition there is no 
unanimity. Buddhists have invented innumerable prac- 
tices to which they give the name of ‘meditation’. In 
spite of their number it is not impossible to classify 
them, and, in a general way, we can divide them into 
two categories. 

(1) Practices which are intended to act on the mind, 
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to implant in it tendencies which did not previously 
exist, to strengthen certain tendencies already existing, 
or to eliminate others among them. | 

In the same category can be placed those practices 
tending to produce states of consciousness other than 
that which is habitual with us, so as to perceive, by this 
means, facts or objects which cannot be known to us 
in our ordinary state of consciousness. It can also be 
said that these practices aim at inducing intuition. 

On a lower plane, also, we can include in this category 
exercises designed to produce peace of mind and serenity, 
indispensable preludes to vigilance, analysis, and investi- 
gation, and all that is included in Right Attention. 

(2) Exercises whose aim is to calm and then arrest the 
agitation of the mind, to curb the activity of the wander- 
ing imagination and the production of spontaneous ideas 
which arise uninvited, and then disappear in the mind, 
continually replaced by new ideas. Exercises of this kind 
tend to discipline thought and to compel it to direct 
itself upon the object presented to it, and to remain 
fixed upon that object without wandering from it. 
Another of their aims is the complete suppression of all 
thoughts belonging to our ordinary state of conscious- 
ness, in order to uncover the depths of the mind which 
these thoughts conceal from us. 

In Western phraseology, we should say that the 
objective pursued is to make contact with the sub- 
conscious. 

This suppression of mental activity is mentioned by 
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the ancient masters of Hindu Yoga. Patanjali defined 
meditation as the ‘suppression of the movements or 
operations of the mind’ (citta vritti nirodha) and we 
find in the commentary of the Lamdén the following 
definition: “Meditation is the secret source of the power 
to abandon ratiocinations simultaneously with their 
seed.’ 

One must not misunderstand the sense of these state- 
ments. Their real meaning is very imperfectly given, 
sometimes even completely distorted. In translation, 
Patanjali has been represented as saying that meditation 
was the ‘suppression of the thinking principle’. There 
is no question of that. There is no question of interfering 
with the intelligence of the individual, of expecting 
him to remain inert ‘without thinking’, although certain 
so-called ‘spiritual masters’ have ordered their disciples 
to practise this impossible exercise. The suppression 
which is enjoined is, as has already been said, that of 
the operations (vritti) of the mind which fabricate the 
ideas, the suppression of the fantasies of the imagination. 
The precept repeated ad nauseam in the Prajfid Paramitd 
and in all philosophic works belonging to this school 


is: ‘Do not imagine.’ 


Now let us consider a few exercises belonging to the 
first of the above-mentioned categories. We read in the 
Majjhima Nikdya: 

‘The disciple lives a holy life, a virtuous life, he is 

* Wnitten: Lam sgron, The Lamp of the Way. A Tibetan work. 
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master of his senses, and clearly conscious. He seeks a 
lonely place where he can establish himself, either in 
the forest, at the foot of a tree, or in a cave on a mountain. 

‘At midday, when the disciple has finished eating the 
food which he has begged, he seats himself cross-legged, 
his body upright, his mind alert and concentrated. 

‘He rejects covetousness, his thoughts are freed from 
covetousness, his heart is liberated from covetousness. 

‘He rejects anger, his thoughts are freed from anger. 
Entertaining loving thoughts toward all living beings, he 
liberates his heart from anger. 

‘He rejects indifference. Loving the light, with vigilant 
mind, with clairvoyant consciousness, he frees his heart 
from indifference. 

‘He rejects agitation, the wandering of the mind, 
his heart remains peaceful; he frees his mind from 
agitation. 

‘He rejects doubt. Full of confidence in Wisdom, he 
frees his mind from doubt. 

‘He has rejected the five obstacles and learnt to know 
the fetters which paralyse the mind. 

‘And now, having purified his mind, the disciple can 
begin the four Lower Jhdnas.’ 

The Pali word Jhdna is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Dhyana, and has been preferred here because it is espe- 
cially the Hinayana Scriptures, written in Pali, which 
discuss the Jhanas. Jhdna is generally translated by 
ecstasy’ or by ‘trance’, but I suggest ‘states of conscious- 
ness’ as an approximate translation. It is far from perfect, 
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but ‘ecstasy’, which recalls the transports of mystics in 
communion with the object of their worship, and, still 
more, ‘trance’, which makes one think of the mediums 
in spiritualistic séances, are both wholly inadequate. In 
any case, the reader can see for himself what the Jhanas 
are from the following description: 

(1) Having rejected those impressions which lead the 
senses astray, having rejected evil things, the disciple, 
reasoning and reflecting, enters into the First Jhdna, a 
state of enthusiasm and joy born of concentration. 

The First Jhdna is free from covetousness, anger, 
indifference, agitation of mind, and doubt. There are 
present in it reasoning, reflection, enthusiasm, and joy. 

(2) Having suppressed reasoning and reflection, but 
retaining enthusiasm and joy, the disciple obtains that 
inner peace and single-mindedness which constitute the 
Second Jhana. 

(3) After enthusiasm has evaporated, the disciple 
remains serene, his senses and perceptions alert, his 
consciousness clairvoyant. Then he experiences in his 
heart the feeling of which the Sages say: “Happy is the 
man who possesses serenity and a reflective mind.’ He 
thus enters the Third Jhana. 

(4) Finally, when the disciple has rejected pleasure 
and suffering, when he has renounced past joy and 
sorrow, he enters into the state of serenity, liberated 
from pleasure and suffering, into the neutral state of 
clairvoyance of mind which is the Fourth Jhana. 

These four Jhanas, by a gradual progress, thus lead the 
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disciple to mental attitudes more and more closely 
approximating to the perfect attitude as Buddhism 
conceives it. Beyond these four Jhanas, which I have 
called the lower, Buddhists speak of four others of 
quite a different character. We will study them in 
their turn. 


Let us now consider a kind of meditation included 
in our first category, which aims at arousing certain 
sentiments in him who practises it. 

A classical example of these meditations exists: that 
of the ‘Four Infinite Sentiments’ or the ‘Four Sublime 
Sentiments’. It is described in the Maha-Sudassana Sutta, 
a work presenting certain analogies with the literary 
form of the Apocalypse. The Buddha relates to his 
cousin and disciple Ananda the events which form the 
subject of the book. Facts and personages are imaginary, 
and the action takes place in a world of phantasy. Here 
is the passage which concerns the meditation of the 
hero: the Great and Glorious King. 

‘The Great and Glorious King, O Ananda, mounted 
to the Chamber of the Great Collection.’! (This pic- 
turesque expression is sometimes thought to mean that 
the hero has retired into himself, the ‘collection’ being 
understood as the elements which constitute the ‘person’. 
Others regard the ‘Great Collection’ as being the 
three worlds—of desire, of form, and formless—with 
all the beings therein. There are many other interpre- 


' Or ‘assembly’, or ‘group’. 
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tations.) And halting on the threshold, he cried with 
intense emotion: 

‘Back! Come no farther, O thoughts of envy. Back! 
Come no farther, thoughts of covetousness! Back! 
Come no farther, thoughts of hatred!’ 

Then he entered into the chamber and seated himself 
on a golden throne. And then, having rejected all 
passions, all unrighteous thoughts, he attained the First 
Jhana, a state of well-being and of joy, produced by 
solitude, a state of reflection and research. 

Putting aside reflection and research, he attained the 
Second hana, a state of joy and well-being produced by 
serenity, a state in which reflection and research are 
absent, a state of quietude and spiritual elevation. 

Ceasing to find pleasure in joy, he remained conscious, 
master of himself, and attained the Third Jhdna, experi- 
encing that intimate comfort which the Sages proclaim, 
saying ‘He who, master of himself, remains indifferent, 
experiences a profound well-being.’ 

Putting aside this well-being, rejecting sorrow, being 
dead to joy as to suffering, he attains that state of the 
purest mastery of himself, and of serenity, which is the 
Fourth Jhana. 

These are, with slight differences of expression, the 
four attitudes of mind which have already been described 
to us. They are classic in all the sects of Buddhism. But 
the spiritual exercise does not stop there. The Mahd- 
Sudassana Sutta is inspired by the Mahayana, and repre- 
sents the Glorious King as being the Buddha himself 
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in one of his former lives; and in order to be faithful 
to the spirit of the Mahayana, the hero will not remain 
absorbed in himself; he is going to emerge from the 
‘chamber’ and interest himself in the world. 

‘The Great and Glorious King, O Ananda, then came 
out from the Chamber of the Great Collection, and 
entering into the Golden Chamber he seated himself 
upon a silver throne. 

“With loving thought he considered the world, and 
his love extended itself, in turn, to each of the four 
regions. Then, his heart full of love, with a love in- 
creasing incessantly and immeasurably, he enveloped the 
whole world to its farthest limits. 

“With thoughts of sympathetic pity he considered the 
world, and his sympathetic pity extended itself, in turn, 
to each of the four regions. Then, his heart full of sym- 
pathetic pity, with this sympathetic pity increasing 
incessantly and immeasurably, he enveloped the whole 
world to its farthest limits. 

‘With thoughts of joy he considered the world, and 
his joy extended itself, in turn, to each of the four 
regions. Then, his heart full of joy, with joy increasing 
incessantly and immeasurably, he enveloped the whole 
world to its farthest limits. 

‘With thoughts of serenity he considered the world, 
and his serenity extended itself, in turn, to each of the 
four regions. Then, his heart full of serenity, with 
serenity increasing incessantly and immeasurably, he 
enveloped the whole vast world to its farthest limits.’ 
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All Buddhists are expected to practise these medita- 
tions, following the example of the Great and Glorious 
King. Their utility and their results are regarded in 
different ways. 

Some think—and not without reason—that he who 
day by day trains himself to excite in himself certain 
tendencies, certain sentiments, will in the end make them 
habitual. This method of developing them, however, 
meets with objection on the part of those who believe 
in the purely intellectual training which one is justified 
in regarding as that which is most in conformity with 
the original spirit of Buddhism. 

They do not deny that the conduct and sentiments of 
a man may be modified by practices of this kind, but 
they see in such modification an effect of what we know 
as auto-suggestion. Practices of this kind are harmful, 
they say, because they create automatic habits instead 
of leading to conscious and reasoned actions. Moreover, 
he who is accustomed to obey suggestions of this kind 
is liable to fall, at another time, under the influence of 
suggestions of the opposite order, and to consider the 
world with hatred, just as he had considered it with 
love, his hatred being as baseless as was his love. 

Another objection relates to the emotional character 
of the meditation of the ‘Four Infinite Sentiments’ when 
it is practised without the accompaniment of reasoning. 
The disciple who puts himself temporarily into states 
of mind which are not natural to him is apt to conceive 
a false opinion of himself, and to believe that he has 
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actually acquired certain sentiments, although these will 
be fictive, and will never be translated into action. In any 
case, for that matter, emotion is banned by Buddhism 
as akin to intoxication, and contrary to the sober mental 
equilibrium which is indispensable for the attainment 
of Right Views. 


The meditation of the ‘Infinite Sentiments’ is also 
envisaged from a purely altruistic point of view. It is 
then no longer a question of cultivating the ‘Infinite 
Sentiments’ so as to make them one’s own. The effect 
sought for is to project upon all beings, by the mental 
concentration of the person who is meditating, each 
of the ‘Four Infinite Sentiments’. To the world which 
is suffering because of hatred, or anger, and all the 
pernicious sentiments which are manifested in it, the 
disciple, in meditation, sends a ‘thought-force’ which is 
love. This should act on the world, influence men’s 
minds, and incline them to kindliness and friendship. 
He sends a thought of sympathetic pity, which will 
deaden the pain of those who suffer, of those whom no 
one pities. He sends joy, which will increase the joy 
of those who are happy and will bring joy to those 
who lack it. Finally, he sends thoughts of serenity 
which will appease distress and anguish and raging 
desires. 

Those who conceive the action of the meditation on 
the ‘Four Infinite Sentiments’ in this way hold that 
thought is an energy capable of producing effects 
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whose measure depends on the strength with which it 
has been emitted. 


Again, according to another way of practising the 
meditation on the ‘Four Infinite Sentiments’, the disciple 
begins by fixing his loving thoughts on those who are 
naturally dearest to him. Then he directs his thoughts 
toward those who hold a lesser place in his affections, 
and continuing thus, in descending order, he comes to 
those who are simply indifferent to him, to whom he 
wishes no ill, and he transforms the indifference which 
he feels for them into affection. 

Having reached this point, the disciple turns to those 
who are antipathetic to him, those who are hostile to 
him; first, to those for whom he feels a slight degree 
of antipathy, who are slightly hostile to him; people 
whose opinions or manners irritate him; then, in due 
order, to people who have offended him slightly, or 
gravely; to people who have harmed him slightly, or 
gravely, etc., ending with those whom he regards as 
his worst enemies, those who inspire in him a mortal 
hatred—if, of course, he has such enemies. 

When he has completed such a survey, mastering his 
inclinations to ill-will, anger, and hatred, and when he 
has succeeded—perhaps after repeated efforts, and a long 
period of time—in considering with sympathy those for 
whom he felt the strongest aversion, and in wishing 
them well and being ready to work for their happiness, 
then he can enlarge the circle of his thoughts and extend 
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them to all parts of the world, those situated to the east 
of him, to the west, to the south, to the north, respec- 
tively, finally embracing the entire universe with all the 
beings contained in it, human and non-human, in a 
loving thought. 

It should be noted that according to this method the 
disciple is considered capable of extending an efficacious 
thought of love to the whole world only when his 
mind and his heart are completely liberated from all 
feelings of hostility and ill-will; that is to say, when he 
has succeeded in actually loving those whom he hated 
or who hated him. 

The meditation on the ‘Sublime Sentiments’, under- 
stood in this way, is accompanied by reflection. The 
disciple should examine the reasons he may have for 
loving some of those whom he evokes in thought, and 
he will also examine the reasons he may have for not 
loving others, or for hating them. Having discovered 
these reasons, he should weigh their value, and seek 
also to discover the underlying and distant causes of his 
sympathies and antipathies. If he replies to the first 
question which he puts to himself by saying: ‘I love 
this man because he is my father’, or perhaps: ‘I love 
this other man because he has done me a service’, he 
should not consider this a final answer. It may happen 
that after examination he will perceive that between 
him and his father there exists only a tie formed by 
habit, that obedience to the suggestion produced by the 
common opinion of filial love has evoked the sentiment 
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which he thought to be love. It may be that he finds 
that another man has shown himself more devoted, 
more generous towards him than the man whom he 
loves because of some service rendered. Why does he 
feel affection for the latter, and not for the former? 

None of the reasons which we give are final. Beyond 
them exist causes, and causes of these causes, ad infinitum. 
The ‘Infinite Sentiments’, to be what they ought to be, 
energetic, powerful, and active, should be based on 
solid foundations. A passing rush of emotion must not 
be taken for one or other of the ‘Infinite Sentiments’. 


The spiritual masters of Tibet, whose methods are 
drastic, reverse the order in which the disciple should 
imagine those toward whom he directs his loving 
thoughts. 

The first to be evoked is he for whom the disciple 
feels the strongest aversion, or even he who is mortally 
hated, if such a mortal enemy happens to exist. 

We should say, to speak colloquially, that this is to 
‘seize the bull by the horns’, and we can readily believe 
that when someone has succeeded in convincing himself 
that he has good reason to love his enemy, he must 
necessarily embrace in his loving thoughts those toward 
whom he has not entertained any ill feeling, those to 
whom he is indifferent, and still more, those who have 
shown him friendship, who are devoted to him. The 
Tibetan masters, who are often clever psychologists, 
state that this is not always the case, and that it is often 
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easier to transmute hatred into love than to awaken love 
where there is neutral indifference, or even, sometimes, 
where there is the customary affection felt for relatives. 

‘Only those sentiments which are founded on reason 
are durable’, the Head Lama of the monastery of Enchay 
said to me; ‘durable, at least, so long as other reflections 
do not undermine their bases; for nothing in all the 
world is permanent.’ As for love gained by mastering 
the opposite sentiments which exist in one’s mind, by 
constraining oneself, the same lama declared that such 
love did not exist. ‘If the man who thus does violence 
to himself procures, by his actions, the well-being of 
his enemy’, said he, ‘this means only that he is pretending 
to love him, but in the depth of his heart there is no 
real love. After all’, the lama added, philosophically, 
‘this pretence is perhaps all that is necessary to enable 
men to live in peace and to be happy together.’ How- 
ever, this sally was not his last word. “To have such 
appearances, even though they contribute to the happi- 
ness of others, adds nothing to the spiritual value of a 
man’, he concluded; ‘it is our true character which 
counts, and not the fictitious personality which we 
superimpose upon it.’ 

It goes without saying that the three other ‘Infinite 
Sentiments —sympathetic pity, joy, and serenity—are 
treated in an analogous fashion in these meditations, and 
that they give rise to the same differences of opinion 
and of method. 

The Mahayanist sects, above all those which have 
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adopted the Tantrik methods, have invented numerous 
forms of meditation, which often tend either to lead 
the disciple to doubt his own senses, to hold that the 
world as shown by the senses is not the reality, or to 
bring him to the realization that all that which we 
perceive is a projection of our mind. 

The programme of spiritual training, among the 
Tibetans, is laid down as follows: (1) To regard, to 
examine. (2) To reflect, to meditate. (3) To practise. 
Or—(1) To seek for the meaning of things, the reason 
for things. (2) To study these in detail. (3) To reflect, 
to meditate on what has been discovered. (4) To under- 
stand. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to refer those of my readers 
who may be interested in Tibetan methods of spiritual 
training to two of my own books: With Mystics and 
Magicians in Tibet? and Initiations and Initiates in Tibet. 
Although peculiar in form, these methods often tend 
toward a goal entirely in conformity with the Buddhist 
ideal. I will not enlarge upon them here, for they are 
outside the scope of this book. 

In Tibet, retirement to a hermitage, or at least, to a 
separate room, is considered indispensable for prolonged 
periods of meditation. In other Buddhist countries the 
monks do not insist so strongly on this point; however, 
even if they personally abstain from them, all advocate 
periods of retreat devoted to meditation. 


1 John Lane, London. Claude Kendall, New York. 
2 Rivers, London. 
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As for the laity, in general they are advised only to 
practise daily meditation, always at the same time and 
in the same place. 

A Buddhist monk of Scottish origin justified this 
advice as follows: 

‘We know how quickly the habit of doing the same 
thing at the same time is acquired. He who is accus- 
tomed to walk or to eat at a fixed time feels, auto- 
matically, the desire to go out, or the need to eat, 
precisely at this time. This tendency, which is very 
strong, can help us in the practice of meditation. When 
we have devoted, regularly, a certain time to meditation, 
at a fixed hour of the day, the habit is established, and 
concentration becomes easier. 

‘A similar effect is obtained by meditating in a special 
place, and always the same place. 

‘A merchant may have his mind full of worries, but 
when he re-enters his shop or his office the thoughts 
connected with his business easily take the upper hand. 
It is the same with a doctor, who, suddenly awakened 
from sleep, is in full possession of his professional 
perspicuity the moment he is at the patient’s bedside. 
It is the same with the captain of a ship on his bridge, 
with the chemist in his laboratory, etc.; the habit of a 
special mental attitude in a certain place acts mechani- 
cally on them. Even apart from any professional routine, 
our attitude, and the course of our ideas, are modified 
according to the place wherein we find ourselves. This 
modification is due not only to the impression made 
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upon us by the external appearance of this place, but 
also to the ideas which we are accustomed to attach to 
it, to the general idea which those about us have of it, 
to the feelings which we ourselves and others have 
experienced in this place. A temple, a monastery, a 
theatre, a tea-room, the deck of a passenger steamer, 
excite in us different tendencies, and inspire the mani- 
festation of different aspects of our personality. A special 
place to which one resorts only in order to devote oneself 
to meditation will more readily incline the mind to 
recollection, through the effect of acquired habit, and 
the order of thoughts which the sight of it, and its own 
peculiar atmosphere, will awaken in us.’ 

Here again the puritans of Buddhism raise objections. 
The observations of this author are perfectly correct, 
but are not the influences on which he relies in order 
to produce a certain state of mind a kind of suggestion, 
and consequently, are not the sentiments which they evoke 
artificial? That a man entering into his place of medi- 
tation and seating himself in his accustomed chair feels 
suddenly invested with calm and serenity, does not mean 
that if on leaving his place of meditation he should meet 
persons who are occupied in doing him injury he will 
preserve this same calm, this same serenity. Yet this is 
the only thing that matters. 

All Buddhists who habitually practise meditation 
know the sensation of peace, of delicious detachment, 
experienced when one is preparing to meditate. The 


t On the Culture of Mind, by Ananda Maitriya (Allan Bennett). 
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Tibetans give it an expressive name, niamparjagpa;! 
that is, ‘allowing to equal’ or ‘making equal’, and this is 
explained by the simile of the sea of which all the waves 
are flattened out, and which becomes smooth as a mirror. 

Although the sentiments which may arise in such a 
state of mind, if this is artificially produced, may them- 
selves be artificial, yet very many Buddhists consider 
that this calm, this temporary detachment, is not with- 
out its results. One of these results is to produce a 
salutary relaxation, not only of the mind, but of the 
whole organism. After these periods of rest the 
disciple finds himself more alert and more spiritually 
energetic. 

It should be noted that the Jhanas, like all meditations 
tending to produce certain sentiments in the mind of 
the disciple, are considered to be of far less value than 
the practice of Attention. This latter alone is believed to 
lead to Nirvana. The meditations, at best, only serve to 
purify the mind, and to create favourable conditions 
for the practice of Right Attention. 

Besides the Jhanas which have been described above, 
Buddhists mention four others, of a higher kind, which 
they call artipa jhanas—‘contemplations without form’— 
so as to distinguish them from the others, which are 
riipa jhdnas—that is to say, meditations related to the 
world of ‘form’. 

When the disciple has attained to perfect serenity, 
when he has put an end to the sensations of pleasure 


1 Written mnam par bshag pa. 
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and of pain, and has rejected the joy and the suffering 
which he has felt in the past (which is effected by com- 
pletely detaching his mind from the sentiments provoked 
by the memories which they have left with him), he is 
qualified to advance beyond the world of phenomena 
(the world of form). 

‘He has suppressed the ideas which relate to form. He 
has suppressed the perception of the objects of sense, 
such as forms, sounds, odours, taste, and touch by contact 
with the body; in this way he has suppressed the ideas 
relating to all kinds of contacts. He has suppressed the 
ideas of classification, of distinction and multiplicity. 
He thinks: “Space is infinite”. Thinking thus, the disciple 
attains the region of infinite space and remains there. 
This is the first of the contemplations without form. 

‘After suppressing the region of infinite space, the 
disciple thinks: “Consciousness is infinite.” Thinking 
thus, he attains the region of infinite consciousness and 
remains there. This is the second of the contemplations 
without form. 

‘After suppressing the region of infinite consciousness, 
the disciple thinks: “There is nothing there.” Thinking 
thus, he attains the region of the void (the region where 
nothing exists), and remains there. This is the third of the 
contemplations without form. 

‘After suppressing the region of the void, the disciple 
attains the region where there are neither ideas nor the 
absence of ideas. This is the fourth of the contemplations 
without form.’ 
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This description, which is somewhat obscure for us, is 
much more intelligible to Orientals, who read it in the 
Sanskrit, Pali, or Tibetan texts, and who are familiar 
with terms for which we possess no exact equivalent. 
‘Region’ is an indifferent approximation for ayatana, 
which means ‘dwelling’, ‘inner seat’, translated by Pro- 
fessor Stcherbatsky as ‘entry’; all these are expres- 
sions needing elucidation. In fact, the drupa jhanas 
correspond to a succession of states of mind, to a 
progression of thought beyond the world of form 
and phenomena. 

The infinity of space is perceived when one has ceased 
to subdivide it by distinguishing separate things in it, 
when one has banished from one’s mind the idea of 
multiplicity. 

The infinity of consciousness is perceived when one ceases 
to imprison the consciousness within the limits of the 
sensations and perceptions which are communicated 
to it by the senses as they make contact with exterior 
objects. According to the Dzogstchenpas (a Tibetan 
sect) the idea of the infinity of consciousness follows 
after that of the infinity of space because this latter 
Is recognized as existing in the consciousness and not 
outside it. 

The void, non-existence, are perceived when, after having 
minutely examined and analysed all the dharmas (elements 
of existence, phenomena), one has recognized them as 
impermanent and as having no ‘self’. Non-existence is 
also the absence of all that makes up the world as it 
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appears to those whose perceptions is obscured by the 
fetters! and by the obstacles. 

That which follows the suppression of all ideas begotten 
by the contact of the senses with the objects which make 
up the world of form (these objects having been expelled 
from the field of consciousness) can be defined only as a 
‘region’ in which there are no ideas. But from the fact 
that this kind of ideas is suppressed, ought one to conclude 
that there is a total absence of ideas of another kind: 
Evidently those who defined the arupa jhdna did not so 
intend, for they declared that in this fourth contemplation 
there were neither ideas nor absence of ideas. We may 
understand this as describing a transcendent state 
which corresponds to nothing that can be expressed 
in words. 

It is said that the disciple passes gradually from one to 
another of these contemplations, but progress may be 
slow. It is not in the space of an hour or of a day that one 
can travel from the ‘region of infinite space’ to that in 
which ‘one ceases to have ideas, and where, none the 
less, one is not without them’. This may happen to highly 
trained individuals, but beginners sometimes require 
years to accomplish this philosophical pilgrimage. Those 
who boast of doing it quickly are deceiving themselves 


and have understood nothing of the nature of the 


1 The Fetters are: Self-illusion (belief in the permanent ego), Doubt, Belief 
in the efficacy of religious rites, Desire for a future life, whether in our world 
(the world of sensuality) or in the world of pure form, or in the formless 
world, Pride, Ignorance. 

2 The obstacles are: Presumption, Lust, Anger, Indifference, Mental 
Agitation, Doubt. 
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jhanas. Such, at least, is the opinion of Buddhists who 
practise these contemplations seriously. 

Not all Buddhists regard the arupa jhanas as four suc- 
cessive stages. There are some who consider that one may 
attain directly to any one of them, and that it is possible 
to reach the state of mind represented by one or other 
of the jhanas without being capable of attaining another. 

It goes without saying that these contemplations have 
been the subject of numerous commentaries. There is 
nothing specifically Buddhistic about them, and they 
have been partially borrowed from the School of Yoga. 
It should be noted that in Buddhism they are regarded 
as accessories, practices which may be useful but which 
are in no way indispensable for salvation, which is of 
the intellectual order, and depends on the acquisition of 
knowledge. Here I must repeat what I have said regarding 
the lower jhanas: They cannot, in any case, replace the 
practice of Aftention. 


The kind of meditation which follows, and which is 
practised in Tibet, is derived from a conception which is 
shared by the adepts of the sect which is described, par 
excellence, as the ‘sect of meditation’, known as Ts’an in 
China, and Zen in Japan; the most singular, and in many 
ways the most remarkable, of the Buddhist sects. Accord- 
ing to this conception, the mind ‘in its natural state’ 
perceives Reality. What prevents it from perceiving 
Reality is the continual outflow of ideas which disturb 
it, making it like water ruffled by the wind, in which 

p* 
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objects are not clearly reflected, and all images are dis- 
torted. This illustration is classic: 

“When one meditates,’ we are told, ‘one perceives that 
ideas arise one from the other, in great numbers, and with 
extreme rapidity. It is necessary then, as soon as a thought 
begins to form, to cut it off at the root and to continue 
one’s meditation. 

‘Continuing the meditation, and gradually prolonging 
the length of the periods during which the formation of 
ideas is inhibited, one ends by realizing that, by the very 
fact of this involuntary formation of ideas, the latter 
succeed one another, tread on one another’s heels, and 
form an interminable procession. 

‘This discovery of the involuntary formation of ideas is 
equivalent to the discovery of enemies. 

“The condition which one has then attained resembles 
that of a man who, from the river bank, watches the 
water flow past. Even so the mind, observant and calm, 
watches the passing of the uninterrupted flux of ideas 
which hurry after one another. 

‘If the mind attains to this state, even if only for a 
moment, it understands the birth and the creation of 
mental formations. 

‘That which is outside the birth of mental formations 
(samskaras), and which instantly puts an end to the latter, 
is Reality.’ 

This last statement is akin to another which we find 


t From the Chag Chen gyi zindi, written: phyag chen gyi zin bris, a Tibetan 
treatise. 
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in the Dhammapada: “When thou hast understood the 
dissolution of all formations (samsk4ra) thou shalt 
understand that which is unformed.’ 

Does all this mean that the disciple will become 
omniscient, that he will discover the secret of eternity 
and of the infinite? We must not think this. It is rather 
a question of realizing the unreality of the imaginary 
world which is created around us by the ideas which we 
entertain, or which arise spontaneously in us without the 
cooperation of our will, or even against it. 


EFFORT AND WILL 

The Buddhist Scriptures mention four sorts of effort: 

(1) Effort to avoid—To endeavour to prevent harmful 
or false ideas which one has never entertained from 
entering the mind. To endeavour not to commit harmful 
actions which one has never yet committed. 

(2) Effort to dominate—To endeavour to reject, to 
annihilate, the evil tendencies which one feels in oneself. 
Not to let them take root. To combat covetousness, 
anger, illusion; to conquer and reject them. 

There are five methods of getting rid of harmful 
thoughts: (a) Oppose a salutary idea to the harmful one; 
(b) Consider the pernicious effects of the harmful idea; 
(c) Pay no attention to it; (d) Analyse it, discover the 
elements which constitute it, and the causes which beget 
it; (e) Arm oneself with a strong will, and do violence to 
oneself, 

(3) Effort to acquire—To endeavour to cultivate in 
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oneself all the salutary tendencies which one does not 
yet possess. To acquire the qualities requisite to attain 
to Wisdom; that is to say: attention, penetration, energy, 
interest, tranquillity, concentration of mind, and 
equanimity. 

(4) Effort to maintain.—To endeavour to preserve the 
salutary tendencies and ideas which one possesses; not to 
let them grow weaker or disappear; to work at their 
development and to bring them to perfection. 

Effort, in short, however it may be directed, aims at 
preparing the field so that Wisdom may be implanted 
there. According to the Buddhist Scriptures, it seems 
that indolence is the most serious enemy of wisdom and 
of knowledge, and the disciple is specially urged to 
fight against it. 

“Wisdom is acquired by means of effort; it is lost by 
indifference. Attentively consider the twofold path of 
growth and of loss, and choose the path on which wisdom 
grows and increases.’ (Dhammapada.) 

‘The true disciple has rejected apathy and idleness; he 
is delivered from them. Loving the light, intelligent, clear- 
minded, he purges himself of all apathy, all idleness.’ 
(Majjahima Sutta.) 

“We fight, and that is why we call ourselves warriors. 
We fight for the highest virtue, for an exalted aim, for 
sublime wisdom.’ (Anguttara Nikaya.) 

‘The wise man should not halt after a first step; he 
should march forward ceaselessly toward a more complete 


knowledge.’ (Fo-sho-king-tsang-king.) 
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The effort which we have just been considering pre- 
supposed the previous existence of the will. This, how- 
ever, is presented as a special “branch’ of the Path, because 
it includes not only the perfection of the will, which 
becomes inflexible and persevering, but also the per- 
fection of the goal at which this will is aiming. 

Right resolve (or perfect will) must be liberated from 
three categories of thoughts: those of ill will, those of 
cruelty, and those directed towards sensuality. 

Right resolve is directed toward a twofold aim, the 
personal and the altruistic. 

The personal aim: to acquire Knowledge. 

‘Vigorous and alert, such is the disciple; his powers 
are well-balanced, he is neither immoderately ardent, nor 
given over to ease. And he is filled with this thought: 
“May my skin, my muscles, my nerves, my bones, and 
my blood dry up rather than that I should renounce my 
efforts before having attained all that which can be 
attained by human power and perseverance.” (Majjhima 
Nikaya.) The Buddha, according to tradition, pronounced 
these words before seating himself under the Bo-tree, at 
the foot of which he attained spiritual illumination. 

‘Turn not aside from that which you have decided. 
When you have attained your goal, attach yourselves 
firmly to it.’ (Dhammapada.) 

And the goal of the Buddhist is deliverance from error, 
from ignorance, the cause of covetousness and anger; it 
is the unshakable deliverance of the mind which has 
attained to peace by Knowledge. 
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THE ALTRUISTIC AIM 

In the mind of the disciple an immense compassion is 
born. He has seen and understood the lamentable fate of 
the beings dragged from all eternity, by the round of 
rebirths, from suffering to suffering, and the resolve to 
lighten their sufferings and to liberate them from them 
forces itself upon him. 

Can we be certain, we may ask, that the connection 
between the knowledge of the fact of another’s suffering 
and the desire to deliver him from it is rigorously logical 
and inevitable? Assuredly, nothing is less certain if we 
reason on the basis of our egoistical conception of the 
personality, understood as a unity entirely distinct and 
separated from other personalities. But from the different 
standpoint to which the disciple is translated by his 
comprehension of the universal impermanence, and the 
non-existence of the ‘ego’, Buddhists declare that the 
connection is normal. 

Without discussing the reasonableness of such a state- 
ment, we may doubtless hold that this intellectual com- 
passion, which is peculiar to Buddhism, is the sign de- 
noting those who are fit to become the disciples of the 
Buddha. One day the lamentable distress of all that lives 
has appeared to them. Without being dominated by 
unreasonable emotion, which Buddhism proscribes, but 
maintaining their composure, they have seen clearly the 
confusion of the crowds that run after pleasure, stretching 
forth their hands toward the mocking mirage of a 
happiness which always flees toward the distant future, 
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from which nothing can come save the hideous spectre 
of death. They have contemplated the effect of the 
stupidity and the passions which set men against one 
another, like imprisoned wild beasts which kill one 
another through the bars of their cage. Before this 
misery, this suffering, which, under the indifferent sky, 
has repeated itself since the beginning of time, they are 
seized with an immense pity. 

Thus a reasoned war against all forms of suffering, and 
for the welfare of all beings, is the second aspect of Right 
Resolve applied to the proper aim. 

‘All beings seek for happiness; so let your compassion 
extend itself to all.’ (Mahavamsa.) 

On a pillar which the Emperor Asoka set up for the 
edification of his subjects, one read: ‘I consider the welfare 
of beings as an aim for which I must strive.’ 

The Mahayanists have insisted strongly on the precept 
of charity and of love for living creatures; they have 
made it the basis of their popular teaching, sometimes 
falling, unfortunately, into absurd exaggerations. It 
would, however, be unjust to reserve all our strictures 
for the Mahayanists alone, for the HinayAnists also do 
not fail to admire the extravagant and ridiculous deeds of 
imaginary heroes borrowed from the Hindu tales. 

Such a hero is Vessantara, a young prince who made 
a vow to practise perfect charity by giving anything for 
which he was asked. Being regent of his father’s kingdom 
in the absence of the latter, not only did he empty the 
treasury by his continual gifts, but he gave to an enémy 
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prince the war-elephants and the magic jewel which 
assured its possessor of victory. Having carried off this 
marvellous talisman, the enemy prince attacked the 
country of the over-charitable hero, pillaged it, put it to 
the sword, and massacred the inhabitants. 

When we learn that the unhappy saint was banished 
in punishment for his acts, we applaud this just judgement. 
Not so the Asiatics who hear this story, to whom he 
appears as an infimitely touching and admirable 
victim. | 

Now Prince Vessantara was exiled, and lived in the 
forest with his wife and their two children.t One day 
when he was alone with the children, their mother having 
gone to search for wild fruit, an old Brahmin arrived 
unexpectedly. He explained to the exile that since age 
had robbed him of his strength he needed servants to take 
care of him. These servants might be the son and daughter? 
of Vessantara; let the prince give them to him as slaves. 
The charitable prince did not hesitate for a moment; 
delighted that he was able to accomplish so meritorious 
a sacrifice, he gave his children to the old man. 

The children, however, having managed to escape, 
returned to their parents. This time their mother was 
present; but deaf to her prayers, Vessantara did not 
hesitate to restore his son and daughter to the old 
Brahmin, who, coming to reclaim them, bound them 


1 This is a favourite theme of Hindu stories. Rama lived in the forest with 
his wife Sita; Kunala, with his wife, wandered as a beggar. 

2 In the Tibetan version of this tale the children are three, two boys and a 
girl. 
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and beat them before the eyes of their father, who was 
absorbed in his dream of perfect charity. 

Later, in the same way, he gave his wife. Then, to 
crown all, he tore out his own eyes to give them to a 
blind man, who from that moment could see. 

On several occasions I have vainly tried to explain the 
immoral character of this story to Orientals who 
nourished their strange piety upon it. How could charity 
go hand in hand with sufferings inflicted on those whom 
the most sacred obligations command us to protect? 
This seems incomprehensible to us, but the point of view 
of the authors of these tales is the very antipodes of ours. 
For them, wife and children are the property of the head 
of the family, on the same footing as his dog or his 
jewels. “To give the most precious thing one has,’ so I 
have been answered, ‘is an act of the greatest charity.’ To 
this we agree, but the donor should give only what 
belongs to him, and long ago we outgrew the barbarous 
conceptions that regard wife and children as the property 
of the husband. However, since more humane ideas have 
made their way into the countries where such fables are 
current, there are many who see the shocking side of 
them, and appease their instinctive feelings of disapproval 
by saying that the victims, wife and children, consented 
to sacrifice themselves. But there still remains the fact 
that the prince had treacherously stolen the talisman on 
which depended the prosperity and the safety of his 
countrymen, and had delivered it into the hands of their 
enemy. 
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Dragged down to this level by the ignorant and super- 
stitlous masses who embraced it centuries ago, and who 
continue today to confess it without ever having under- 
stood its teaching, Buddhism has assumed an unexpected 
form. This exuberance of charitable sentiment readily 
becomes egoism. If Vessantara and those like him practise 
giving without regard for the sufferings which they 
cause, it is in the hope that this discipline, continued 
through many successive lives, will lead them to become 
a Buddha, capable of showing to living beings the Way 
that leads to the deliverance from suffering. A strange 
idea, to begin by causing suffering in order to attain such 
a goal. 

But, as I have said, the Orientals regard these tales from 
another point of view than ours; moreover, it would be 
easy for them to find in the West the counterpart of these 
irrational phantasies. 

We must also note that the good sense and feeling for 
justice of the good people among whom these tales are 
held in honour have led them to make certain improve- 
ments. The wicked old Brahmin is held to be a disguised 
god, who wished to test the firmness of Vessantara’s 
resolve. At the end of the tale his children, his wife, 
and even his eyes are restored to him. He is recalled 
to his country. Moreover, the enemy prince restores 
the magic jewel and rebuilds the towns which he 
had destroyed, and the two countries become allies. 
The same treatment has been applied to other stories of 


this kind. 
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A much pleasanter story concerning charity is that of 
the hare. 

It is the day of full moon (a Buddhist festival, like a 
monthly Sunday) and the wise hare thinks: Today it is 
fitting to practise charity, but if someone comes to me, 
what can I give him? I have neither beans nor rice nor 
butter; I eat nothing but grass; one cannot give grass. 
But I know what I will do, I will give myself in charity. 

It happened, as is usual in these fables, that a god wished 
to test the wise hare. He came to him in the form of a 
Brahmin. When the hare saw him he cried joyously: 
‘Thou dost well, O Brahmin, to come to ask me for food. 
I will give thee such a gift as has never yet been given. 
Thou leadest a pure life and thou wouldst not do harm 
to a living being. But collect wood and light a great fire; 
I will roast myself so that thou canst eat.’ 

‘It is well,’ replied the Brahmin, ‘so be it.’ With joy 
he collected wood and heaped it up in a pile in the middle 
of which he placed some burning embers. Soon a great 
fire was blazing, and the Brahmin seated himself by it. 
Then the wise hare, with one bound, leapt into the middle 
of the flames. Hair and hide, flesh and nerves, bones and 


heart, he had given his whole body.’: 


Besides the incredible stories designed to exalt im- 
moderate charity, there are some of great dramatic 


™ But according to another version: ‘The flames were cool to the saintly 
hare, the fire did not even touch one hair of its body. The Brahmin-god 
placed it on fresh grass, and to perpetuate the memory of the charitable hare 
he squeezed a mountain, and using its juice as paint, he painted the figure of 
a hare on the moon.’ 
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beauty. Here, in my opinion, is the most striking of 
them. 

A young prince (said to be the historical Buddha in 
one of his previous existences) is travelling through a 
forest. An abnormal drought has dried up the springs; 
the river-beds are nothing but sand and stones; the leaves, 
calcined by a blazing sun, fall into dust, and the animals 
have fled elsewhere. There, in the midst of this desolation, 
the prince sees, close to him, in a thicket, a famished and 
dying tigress surrounded by her young. The beast sees 
him too, and her eyes blaze with her ardent longing to 
hurl herself upon this prey, so close to her, and to feed 
her young with it, her young that she can no longer 
suckle, and who like her will die of starvation. But she 
lacks the strength to rise and leap athim . . . she remains 
outstretched, pitiable in her maternal distress and her 
longing for life. 

Then the young prince, with perfect composure and 
calm compassion, turns aside from his path, and approach- 
ing the tigress, who could not reach him, he gives himself 
to her as food. 

The beauty of this story is that it disdains the usual 
final miracle. No god intervenes; the prince is devoured, 
and the curtain falls on the mystery of what may 
follow. 

This is probably a mere legend, with no historical 
foundation; yet I believe—not entirely without reason— 
that an action of this kind might really have been accom- 


plished. It is difficult to plumb the depths of charity and 
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detachment to which certain Buddhist mystics have 
attained. 

Apart from such tales as this last, which reflect quite 
exceptional feelings, one sees in the examples illustrating 
the popular teaching, whether Hinay4anist or Mahayanist, 
a strange forgetfulness of the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism. According to these latter, Right Views are an 
indispensable guide to whomsoever wishes to labour 
efficaciously for the well-being, either spiritual or 
material, of his neighbour. 

A Hindu saying tells us that ‘in order to draw a man 
out of a quicksand in which he is embedded, one must 
have one’s feet on solid ground’. How can a blind man 
who does not see the precipice toward which a traveller 
is walking warn him in time to prevent his fall? 

Thus the Right Resolve is, always, above all, to acquire 
Right Views, which is the aim toward which the whole 
Buddhist programme of moral training tends. 


RIGHT VIEWS 

According to a tradition which is accepted by all 
Buddhist sects, Siddharta Gautama, after attaining 
spiritual illumination, went to Benares. He knew that at 
a short distance from the town, in a park known as the 
‘Park of the Gazelles’ (Mrigadava), dwelt five ascetics, 
formerly fellow-disciples of his, who had followed the 
same philosophic quest as himself, a quest whose goal he 
believed he had now attained. No one, he thought, would 
be better able than these men to understand what he had 
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discovered: the ‘Middle Way’ which leads to freedom 
from suffering. 

The sermon which he preached to them is included in 
the oldest Buddhist texts, and we have every reason to 
believe that it was actually spoken by the Buddha if not 
word for word, as we have it, at least with the same 
significance. Here is a summary of his sermon: 

‘Hear!’ said the Buddha. “The Eternal is found (eternal, 
as opposed to impermanence; more literally, death- 
less).t I will teach you the Doctrine. If you follow the 
way which I show you, in a little while you will attain 
that high goal for the sake of which youths of noble 
families abandon their homes and lead the life of wander- 
ing ascetics. In this very life you will possess the Truth, 
knowing it and seeing it face to face. 

“There are two extremes which he who would lead a 
spiritual life should avoid. One is a life given up to 
sensuality, to enjoyment; this is degrading, vulgar, con- 
trary to the spirit, and profitless. The other is a life of 
mortification; this is painful, unworthy and profitless. 
The Tathagata (the Buddha) has kept aloof from these 
two extremes; he has found the middle path which 
unseals the eyes and the mind, which leads to wisdom, to 
tranquillity, to enlightenment, to Nirvana. 

‘It is the Noble Eightfold Path, the Path with eight 
branches, which are: Right Views, Right Resolve, Right 
Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right Effort, 
Right Attention, Right Meditation.’ 


1 Amrita. 
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Then the Buddha expounded to the five ascetics the 
Twelve Interpedendent Origins (Pratityasamitpada) 
which were the subject of the preceding chapter. 

Thus, in his first sermon the Buddha offered his hearers 
a method of mental training, assuring them that its 
practise would enable them to see the truth, and thus to 
possess right views. 

Did the Buddha point out to his disciples what con- 
stituted ‘Right Views’? To do so might seem to be super- 
fluous, since the Master had stated to them that if they 
followed the way which he showed them (the Eightfold 
Path) they would themselves see the truth face to face. 
In any case, it is certain that in the course of his fifty 
years of teaching the Buddha did not fail to expound 
those ‘views’ which he held to be correct. The echo of 
declarations of this kind comes to us in the oldest siitras, 
but the impression which they leave on us is that the 
Buddha bade his disciples endeavour to acquire Right 
Views, and that except for a few essential points he 
abstained from any precise statement of the ‘views’ 
which he himself considered ‘right’. 

Perhaps he feared that overmuch insistence on his own 
beliefs might lead some of his disciples to believe that 
which he believed, out of respect for his words, instead 
of seeing because ‘the dust which covered their spiritual 
eye’ (Mahavagga) had been removed. Yet another 
reason might incline Gautama to refrain from confiding 
to his disciples all that he personally believed. He judged, 
no doubt, that many of his beliefs, based on his own per- 
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ceptions, could have neither value nor real utility for 
those who lacked the same reason to believe. A passage 
of the Samyutta-Nikaya confirms this opinion. Here is 
what it says: 

‘One day Bhavagad (the Venerable—a title of respect) 
was dwelling at Kausambi in the forest of sinsapa-trees. 
And the Venerable One took a few sinsapa-leaves in his 
hand, and said to the disciples: Which, think you, are 
the most numerous, these few sinsapa-leaves which I hold 
in my hand, or the other leaves which are overhead in 
the forest of sinsapa-trees ? 

‘—These leaves which the Venerable One holds in his 
hand are few in number, far greater in number are those 
which are above us in the wood. 

‘—Even so, O disciples, the things which I have dis- 
covered and have not told you are more numerous than 
those which I have told you. And why have I not told 
them to you:—Because these things would not bring 
you any profit. They would not lead you to detachment 
from earthly things, to the extinction of desire, to peace, 
to knowledge, to Nirvana.’ 


Thus, what the Buddha kept to himself was not 
knowledge superior to that which he publicly expounded, 
but details of the nature of commentaries on ‘Right 
Views’, or, perhaps, incommunicable perceptions which 
others could not utilize. The idea of an esoteric doctrine, 
reserved for an élite, is completely unknown to primitive 
Buddhism. It is impossible to insist too strongly on this 
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point, for in the West many erroneous views have been 
propagated in this connection. 

The esotericism which one finds in certain branches of 
the Mahayana is due to the incorporation in them of 
Tantric doctrines. But it should be understood that this 
esotericism is concerned with the teaching of particular 
methods, relating to physiology, psychology, and magic, 
and not in any way with transcendent truths. An esoteric 
doctrine would be in opposition to the declaration already 
quoted: ‘If you follow the way which I show you, in 
this very life you will perceive the truth, knowing it and 
seeing it face to face.’ So soon as there exists a means of 
knowing and seeing for oneself, secrecy is futile and the 
initiator superfluous. 

We have seen what is, for the Buddhist, the first Right 
View. It is that which arouses the belief in the beneficent 
effects of the discipline of the Path, and leads to its 
practice, at least, as an experiment. After this the nature 
of the Right Views differs according to the intellectual 
capacity of the traveller on the Path. It should be noted 
that Right Views are by no means dogmas, and that at 
the beginning of the Buddhist’s spiritual training to ‘see 
right’ is not necessarily to comprehend Absolute Truth 
(which is, for that matter, always incomprehensible). In 
this case to ‘see right’ is to govern oneself reasonably, to 
seek, by study, attention, and assiduous investigation, the 
conquest of Knowledge. 

Buddhists conceive Right Views, and the whole of the 
Path based upon them, as existing on two different planes: 
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the plane which ‘belongs to the world’ (lokya) and the 
plane which is ‘beyond the world’ (lokuttara). We may 
regard the first of these as a path for the use of disciples 
of ordinary virtue and intelligence, who are simply 
aiming at happy rebirths, either on this earth or in the 
various paradises. The second is the Way on which 
travel those disciples who are endowed with highly 
developed intellectual faculties, whose will to attain 
enlightenment is firm and unflinching. Actually, only 
these latter ought to be regarded as being truly Buddhists. 
Symbolically they are said to have ‘entered the stream, 
because just as the water of a river never runs backwards 
toward its source, but flows steadily and inevitably 
toward the ocean, so, more or less rapidly, but with 
certainty, these disciples will attain to Enlightenment.’ 

He enters the stream who is delivered from: (1) the 
delusion which leads to the belief in the existence in us 
of a permanent and non-compounded ‘ego’; (2) doubts 
concerning the Causes of Suffering and the Way which 
leads to its destruction; (3) faith in the efficacy of religious 
rites. 

But it must be clearly understood that this triple 
deliverance is the fruit of the investigations and reflections 
of the disciple himself; an acceptance ‘on faith’ would be 
worthless. 

A number of passages in the Buddhist Scriptures 
attribute to the Buddha declarations enjoining his dis- 
ciples to base their beliefs on personal research and 
examination, and to accept the theories which he put 
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before them only after they had recognized for themselves 
that these theories corresponded with the facts. 

‘One day the Buddha, passing through the country of 
the princes of Kalama, was interrogated by them: 
“Lord”, they said to him, “the Brahmins and the leaders 
of sects come among us, and each of them solemnly 
affirms that only that which he teaches is true, and that 
all else is naught but error. It follows, Lord, that doubt 
has arisen among us, and that we no longer know what 
doctrine to accept.” ’ 

The Buddha replied: ‘It is in the nature of things that 
doubt should arise.’ 

And he counselled them to believe nothing which was 
merely based on the statements of others. 

‘Do not put faith in traditions, even though they have 
been accepted for long generations and in many countries. 
Do not believe a thing because many repeat it. Do not 
accept a thing on the authority of one or another of the 
Sages of old, nor on the ground that a statement is found 
in the books. Never believe anything because probability 
is in its favour. Do not believe in that which you have 
yourselves imagined, thinking that a god has inspired it. 
Believe nothing merely on the authority of your teachers 
or of the priests. After examination, believe that which 
you have tested for yourselves and found reasonable, 
which is in conformity with your well-being and that of 
others.’ (Kalama Sutta.) 

Elsewhere, after having discoursed with his disciples 
on the Law of Causality, the Buddha concluded: 
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‘. . . If, now, you understand thus and see thus, will 
you say: “We venerate the Master, and out of respect for 
him, we speak thus?”—‘Lord, we will not do so.”— 
“That which you say, O disciples, is it not only that 
which you have yourselves seen, yourselves recognized 
yourselves understood 2?” —"‘It is so, O Lord.” ’ (Majjhima 
Nikaya.) 

In our inquiry we may, as did the Buddha, address 
ourselves to various masters, listen to their teachings, and 
study different doctrines. It is good to do so; certain 
Mahdyanists, long after the time of the Buddha, said that 
it was even indispensable; but, in the long run, the light 
which is really capable of illuminating our path must 
come from ourselves. 

“Shine for thyself, as thine own light.’ (Dhammapada.) 

‘Be your own torch. Be your own refuge. Confide in 
no refuge outside yourselves. Hold fast to the truth, that 
it may be your torch. Hold fast to the truth, that it may 
be your refuge. Seek safety in none but yourselves... . 
Those, O Ananda, who from today or after my death 
shall be their own torch and their own refuge, who, 
holding fast to the truth, value it for their torch and their 
refuge—these will be the first among my disciples; they 
will attain the supreme end.’ 

According to the Mahdparinibbana Sutta, these words 
were among the exhortations which the Buddha addressed 
to his disciples during the last days of his life. 

The canonical writings often show us the Buddha as 
an enemy of metaphysical theories. Man’s researches, he 
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thinks, should be carried out within the limits attainable 
by his perceptions; to wish to go beyond this solid 
ground is to fall into disastrous errors. At the best, it is to 
waste time which could have been employed in acquiring 
knowledge of service in fighting and destroying suffering. 

‘O disciple, do not entertain thoughts of this kind: 
The world is eternal. The world is not eternal. The world 
is limited. The world is infinite. Whether the world is 
eternal or not, whether it is limited or infinite, what is 
certain is that birth, old age, death, and suffering exist.’ 
(Samyutta Nikaya and Majjhima Nik4ya.) 

Useless, also, are all discussions concerning existence 
and non-existence. 

‘The world is accustomed to postulate a duality: 
existence and non-existence. But he who perceives, in 
truth and in wisdom, how things arise and cease in the 
world, for such a one there is neither existence nor non- 
existence.’ (Samyutta Nik4ya.) 

The Buddhist Scriptures of the Theravadins show the 
Buddha as a master who bases his doctrine solely on 
facts whose reality is clear to him. He says of himself 
that he is exempt from all theories. If anyone asks of one 
of his disciples: “Does the Master Gautama hold such and 
such an opinion?’ the reply should be: “The Master is 
exempt from all theories. . . . He has won complete 
deliverance by rejecting all opinions and all hypo- 
theses. . . .” (Majjhima Nikaya.) 

The Buddha was careful, for that matter, to deny that 
his teaching had the character of a revelation. He was 
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merely a man who could see farther than others, and 
could show these others what he had seen, so that they, 
in their turn, could see it. The existence of a Buddha is 
in no way indispensable; it cannot alter facts. 

“Whether Buddhas appear in the world or whether 
they do not appear, the fact remains that all things are 
impermanent, are subject to suffering, and that none of 


>? 


them (no phenomenon) constitutes an “‘ego.”’’ (Anguttara 
Nikaya.) 

With this last statement we reach the fundamental 
doctrine of Buddhism. 

‘All aggregations are impermanent. 

“All aggregations are suffering. 

‘All the constitutive elements of existence are devoid 
of “ego.” ’ 

Such is the credo of Buddhism, and the adepts of all 
its sects, whether Hinayanist or Mahayanist, adhere 
unanimously to these three affirmations. Let us remember, 
however, that this credo is not put forward as an article 
of faith but as a subject to be examined by Buddhists. 
These latter having been warned against the danger of 
giving themselves up to their own imagination in 
attacking problems whose solution is beyond the power 
of their means of perception, the field of research which 
is suggested to them consists in their own person and 
in the phenomena which arise around them. 


How do Buddhists regard the person :—They see it as 
composed of five parts which they call skandhas: material 
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form (the body), sensations, perceptions, mental forma- 
tions (ideas, volitions, etc.) and consciousness. 

‘In the absolute sense, there is no individual, no person; 
what exists is merely these perpetually changing com- 
binations of physical conditions, sensations, perceptions, 
volitions, and phases of consciousness. Just as that which 
we indicate by the name of “chariot” has no existence 
apart from axle, wheels, shafts, body, and so forth; or 
as the word “house” is merely a convenient designation 
for stone, wood, lime, iron, and so on, assembled after 
a certain fashion so as to enclose a portion of space, and 
there is no separate house-entity in existence; in exactly 
the same way that which we call a being, or an individual, 
or a person, or describe as “T’’, is nothing but a changing 
combination of physical and psychical phenomena, and 
has no real existence in itself. 

‘Individual, person, man, “T’,are merely terms useful to 
employ in current speech, to which, however, nothing in 
reality corresponds. For none of the physical and mental 
phenomena which make up a being constitute an absolute 
I-entity, and apart from these phenomena there is no I- 
entity who is the master, the possessor of these phenomena. 

‘Hence, when in the Buddhist texts, as is frequently 
the case, mention is made of a person, or even of the 
rebirth of a person, this is simply a manner of expressing 
oneself more easily. The absolute truth, however, is this 
—that the so-called being is merely a perpetually changing 
process of the five Aggregates of Existence.’! | 


1 Nyanatiloka: The Word of the Buddha. 
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Each of the five parts which constitute the person is 
itself compounded. The physical form draws its sub- 
stance from the elements denominated, in the Buddhist 
treatises, the solid, the fluid, heat, and the moving, and 
symbolized as earth, water, fire, and wind. They are also 
regarded as the four elemental forces: inertia, cohesion, 
radiation, and vibration. 

Expressing themselves in a more familiar manner, 
contemporary Buddhists say: the body is formed from 
a first supply of matter furnished by the parents; then, 
when the child is born, he adds to his physical form by 
assimilating the food which he eats. And so, continually, 
while life lasts, the existence of the body depends on 
nourishment. This body, then, has no real, personal 
existence; it is nothing but a product of the transforma- 
tion of the aliments. 

Nor can the ‘TT be located in one or other of the four 
elements of the ‘person’ which form his mental part: 
sensations—perceptions—mental formations—conscious- 
ness; none of those exists by itself. Sensations and per- 
ceptions depend on the senses and on their respective 
objects. The ideas, the volitions, all the operations of the 
mind, depend on the perceptions, on the sensations, which 
furnish it with the materials that nourish its activity. 
Consciousness! depends on causes; of what would one be 
conscious if sensations, perceptions, and ideas were 


lacking —And just as the body is nothing but substance 


1 The term ‘consciousness’ is always understood by the Buddhists as ‘the 
fact of being conscious’ of something. 
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borrowed from without, and has no existence of its own, 
apart from the first supply of matter furnished by the 
parents and the foodstuffs which have preserved and 
increased its flesh, its blood, its bones, etc., so also the 
mental part of the individual is constituted from supplies 
from without which reach it by means of the five senses 
and the mind, which is regarded as a sixth sense whose 
object is ideas. Thus one seeks in vain in the physical or 
mental part of the individual for an element which is 
not dependent on something else, which exists by itself, 
independent and self-produced, unconnected with any- 
thing else, as a veritable ‘T’ should be. 

Is it possible to imagine a ‘person’ who had neither 
physical form, nor sensations, nor perceptions, nor ideas, 
nor states of consciousness? Where would be the ‘person’ 
apart from all these: When the faithful of different 
religions speak of a soul, this latter is represented as being 
formed of all that constitutes the mental part of the man, 
i.e. sensations, perceptions, ideas, states of consciousness. 
And all these elements of a ‘person’ spring from causes, 
derive their existence from outside elements, are nothing 
but the momentary form of a combination of causes and 
elements, and therefore, are not an ‘I’, and the ‘person’, 
immaterial as well as the material, constituted by the 
assemblage of these elements, cannot, in any way, be 
regarded as an ‘T’. 

‘In the absolute sense (paramartha-vasena) there exist 
only innumerable processes, an infinity of waves in the 
sea, always in movement, of forms, sensations, per- 
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ceptions, tendencies, and states of consciousness; none of 
these perpetually changing phenomena constitutes a 
permanent entity which can be called “T’ or a “me”, and 
there exists no ego-entity outside of them.’! 

After having heard what a very orthodox Theravadin 
has to say, let us now listen to a Mahayanist lama. 

The following parable will give some idea of the way 
in which the Tibetan masters express themselves when 
their lessons are put in a simple form. It is required to 
describe what is a ‘person’, in the physical and the mental 
sense. But according to the Tibetans there is no distinct 
line of demarcation between the physical and the mental. 
All physical phenomena relating to the ‘person’ have, 
among the causes which produce them, causes of a mental 
kind, and all mental phenomena have, among the causes 
to which they are due, some causes of a physical 
kind. 

Here is the parable: 

A ‘person’ resembles an assembly composed of a 
number of members. In this assembly discussion never 
ceases. Now and again one of the members rises, makes 
a speech, and suggests an action; his colleagues approve, 
and it is decided that what he has proposed shall be 
executed. Or now several members of the assembly rise 
at the same time and propose different things, and each 
of them, for private reasons, supports his own proposal. 
It may happen that these differences of opinion, and the 
passion which each of the orators brings into the debate, 


1 Nyanatiloka: The Word of the Buddha. 
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will provoke a quarrel, even a violent quarrel, in the 
assembly. Fellow-members may even come to blows. 

It also happens that some members of the assembly 
leave it of their own accord; others are gradually pushed 
out, and others again are expelled by force, by their 
colleagues. All this time newcomers introduce themselves 
into the assembly, either by gently sidling in or by forcing 
the doors. 

Again, one notes that certain members of the assembly 
are slowly perishing; their voices become feeble, and 
finally they are no longer heard. Others, on the contrary, 
who were weak and timid, become stronger and bolder; 
they become violent, shouting their proposals; they 
terrify their colleagues, and dominate them, and end by 
making themselves dictators. 

The members of this assembly are the physical and 
mental elements which constitute the ‘person’; they are 
our instincts, our tendencies, our ideas, our beliefs, our 
desires, etc. Through the causes which engendered it, 
each of them is the descendant and heir of many lines 
of causes, of many series of phenomena, going far back 
into the past, and whose traces are lost in the shadowy 


depths of eternity. 


It is thus that the psychologists of Tibet explain the 
contradictory tendencies of which we are conscious, 
and also our gradual or sudden changes of opinion and 
of conduct. Both one and the other depend on the 
temporary composition of the assembly which is the 
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‘person’, the ‘I’, and on the character of the members 
who are for the time being in the majority, and elect its 
president. 


Is there, among Buddhists, the same unanimity con- 
cerning the nature of the world as is manifested in respect 
of the nature of the person?:—It is impossible to reply in 
the affirmative, and, in spite of all appearances, it would 
be unwise to reply with a categorical negative. Oriental 
thinkers are desperately subtle. We run a serious risk of 
misunderstanding their thought if we have only books 
for guides. It is often useful to supplement the study of 
the Buddhist canonical texts by the commentaries 
furnished by educated, living Buddhists, who, by a long 
intellectual heredity, and also, no doubt, by certain 
dispositions peculiar to the Asiatics, are more capable 
than ourselves of understanding the exact sense of state- 
ments whose terms have no equivalent in our languages, 
and do not correspond with any of our conceptions. 

Buddhism, according to the best informed Orientalists, 
began by being ‘pluralist’ and ended, with the Mahayana, 
by becoming ‘monist’. It is not difficult to find texts 
which, taken separately, support each of these two con- 
ceptions; but a text never represents more than the views 
of its author. Ten contemporary texts may represent the 
views of ten authors; it by no means necessarily follows 
that no other opinions were current among the Buddhists 
of their period. In the Orient there has always existed an 
oral transmission, an ‘unwritten literature’, if I may 
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employ such an expression, whose influence is as great 
as, if not greater than that of the written works, and 
which represents a greater diversity of shades of opinion. 

It is evident that we can base our investigations only 
on the actual documents which we possess, and these 
constitute only a small fraction of the Buddhist works 
which have existed and have been lost in the course of 
the centuries. As to the doctrines which were taught 
orally in these remote periods, they are wholly lost to 
us, and we have no right to affirm that there were among 
them some which differed from those which have come 
down to us in writing. In any case, a prolonged stay in 
Buddhist countries establishes the fact that in practice the 
differences between the Hinayana and the Mahayana, 
and between the different sects of each, are not so clear- 
cut as they seem to be if one confines oneself to reading 
the treatises of the leaders of the Buddhist schools of 
philosophy. In practice, the various doctrines overlap and 
interlock at many points. 

The present state of affairs leads us to suppose that a 
similar state existed in the past, and, with all necessary 
reservations, we may well believe that the germs of 
monism existed among the ancient pluralist Hinayanists, 
and that the monism of the Mahay4nists has never been 
absolute. 

Several centuries before Christ Hinayana Buddhism 
denied the existence of any spiritual matter or substance 
as the base and essence of phenomena, from which the 
latter arise, as, according to a Hindu comparison, ‘the 
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waves rise up from the ocean only to fall back into it’. 
The world, we are told, is constituted by the play of 
manifold forces. The elements which, by grouping them- 
selves, give rise to the phenomena which we perceive, 
are devoid of any individual and lasting substance; we 
may picture them to ourselves as instantaneous discharges 
of energy. Whence do these forces arise? When and why 
did their activity commence? These are questions to 
which no reply is given; for such questions are regarded 
as exceeding the limits within which the human faculties 
can be successfully exercised. Learned Buddhists seem to 
have thought that the search for causes could be prolonged 
indefinitely, winning always more and more knowledge, 
but without ever reaching a final point where no further 
question could be asked. 

According to this theory, the elements which con- 
stitute the things that we perceive do not endure even for 
the fraction of a second. The object which we contem- 
plate, and which appears to us as a permanent entity—at 
least, during a longer or shorter lapse of time—is nothing 
but a continual succession of momentary events. 
According to the expression of many Orientalists, one of 
whom is Professor Stcherbatsky, for Buddhists the world 
is a cinema. The illusion of duration is produced, there as 
in the cinema, by the celerity with which these multiple 
events succeed one another. 

Existence is movement and energy. That which does 
not act does not exist. One would, however, be wrong 
in conceiving this production as operating after a period 
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of repose for the producing element. On the contrary, 
Buddhists hold that the element disappears immediately 
after it has arisen, the duration of its existence being com- 
parable to that of a lightning flash. Its actual disappearance 
is the cause or the production of an effect. If there had 
been no disappearance there would have been no pro- 
duction, and so, just as it has been said that that which 
does not act does not exist, one may say that that which 
does not disappear does not exist. 

It is on this theory of the momentary character of all 
formations (phenomena, beings, facts, whatever may be 
the name which we give them) that the chain of the 
Twelve Interdependent Origins is based, and especially 
the conception of existence as ‘becoming’, which forms 
part of it, as we saw in the chapter concerning the 
twelve origins. 

If, following the advice of the Buddha, we wish to 
examine for ourselves the genuineness of the theory of 
instantaneousness, we are forced to recognize that we 
know the world only in the form of change, of 
appearances and disappearances. 

Night ends when the day dawns, and the seasons follow 
one another with all the different aspects of nature which 
they bring with them. The internal dispositions and the 
external signs which constitute youth cease to exist when 
maturity arrives, and old age in its turn causes the dis- 
appearance of the signs that characterize the adult. The 
bud exists no longer when the flower is in bloom, and 
the flower has vanished when the fruit exists. 
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The verification of these well-marked changes is 
within the reach of all, but a more careful examination 
shows that the complete change, which alone impresses 
us, is brought about by a succession of changes which 
operate from one moment to the next. One does not 
become old suddenly; with the new-born child begins 
the process of appearances and disappearances which are 
incessantly changing it, physically and mentally, and 
which gradually lead to old age. It is the same for the bud, 


the flower, and the fruit, and for all other series of events. 


Did the Buddha himself teach the instantaneousness of 
all elements and the plurality of original causes? No one 
can affirm this with certainty. It may suffice us to know 
that this doctrine was professed by Buddhists at a period 
relatively close to that in which he taught. 

While attributing to the constitutive elements of all 
phenomena a period of existence so ephemeral that it 
might be considered as non-existent—their disappearance 
following immediately on their appearance—some Hina- 
yanists have allowed them, all the same, a kind of reality. 
A precarious reality, denied by those Buddhists who 
believed what a contemporary lama explained to me in 
a picturesque way: that ‘each atom is a universe com- 
prising myriads of beings and Buddhas, and that the law 
of production by interdependent origins (pratityasa- 
mitpada), which, in truth, is relativity and instanta- 
neousness, is at work in each one of the innumerable 
grains of sand that form the bed of the Ganges’. 
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And here we should pause, to note the very different 
meanings which are generally attached by Buddhists to 
the expressions ‘to exist’ and ‘to be real’; expressions 
which the West, in current usage, employs almost as 
synonyms. 

According to the Buddhists, the only thing that can 
be regarded as real is that which is self-engendered and 
homogeneous, that which is a ‘self’ whose existence does 
not depend on any external cause, which nothing has 
begotten, and which is not constituted by the grouping 
of various parts of different kinds. 

Naturally, the being or thing that satisfies these con- 
ditions would also be eternal, for if it came into existence 
at a particular moment in time, this would mean that 
causes had produced it; similarly, if it disappeared at a 
particular moment in time, this fact would prove that its 
existence depended on certain conditions, and that these 
conditions having ceased, the existence of the being or 
the thing must also cease. 

In short, for the Mahay4nists, and especially for those 
of Tibet, reality signifies ‘self-existence’, ‘self-being’. 
This is why they deny the character of reality to the 
world which we perceive, for everywhere, and in every- 
thing, we see only objects which are produced by causes, 
depending on special conditions, and constituted by the 
unstable grouping of heterogeneous elements. 

But when the MahayAnists declare that a thing is not 
real, do they mean by that that the thing does not exist? 


By no means. The thing exists, no one denies it, but it 
E* 
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has only a relative and dependent existence, and it con- 
tains not a single atom that possesses the character of 
self-existence. It is this fact which the disciples of Tsong 
Khapa have in mind when they state: “The world exists, 
but it is not real.’ 


Yet another of the declarations already given calls for 
explanation. ‘Each atom is an universe’, we are told. 
The doctrine in question is especially prominent in certain 
Tibetan damngags. 

The term damngag (gtams ngag) means counsel, advice, 
precept, but it has taken on the meaning of traditional 
teaching, of a secret doctrine orally transmitted from 
master to disciple. Most of the damngags consist in a 
mixture of doctrines belonging to different schools of 
Buddhist philosophy; sometimes they even include 
theories which appear to be mutually contradictory. The 
connection between disparate views, and agreement 
between opposed ideas, are effected by an original com- 
mentary incorporated in the damngag, borrowed, like 
the doctrines, from the ancient doctors of Buddhist 
philosophy. 

The Tibetan damngags have no monopoly of the theories 
concerning the atoms. The school of Hindu philosophy 
(that is: non-Buddhist) known as Vaiseshika! taught that 


t The date of the Vaiseshika-Sutras is extremely uncertain. They may 
already have existed in the first century after Christ; or it may be that they 
were not written down until the fifth or sixth century. Neither case excludes 
the possibility of the existence of the doctrine of the Vaiseshikas, and its oral 
transmission, before the period when it was expounded systematically in the 
sutras. 
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all objects are constituted of groups of atoms. According 
to the Vaiseshikas the atom is the most minute of the 
particles of matter; it is indivisible, eternal and invisible. 
Two or three of them must be grouped together for the 
mass thus formed to be perceptible. As for the groups of 
atoms, the Vaiseshikas regarded them as impermanent. 

Those damngags which are concerned with atoms differ 
from the Vaiseshikas in that they do not fix a limit to 
the possibility of the division of the particles of matter; 
both a division continued to infinity and a limit to 
division are inconceivable, they say. In the same way, it is 
inadmissible that atoms, any more than anything else, 
can be eternal. The spiritual masters consider, however, 
that all speculations on this subject are vain and un- 
profitable. 

What is taught by some of them is that all the objects 
which we perceive—a tree, a stone, an animal—are com- 
posed of atoms which are not at rest, but are moving 
and whirling round with dizzy rapidity. The Tibetan 
master illustrates, by the rapid and repeated snapping of 
the fingers, the fact that the composition of whatever 
group does not remain the same for two successive 
fractions of a second. Each snap of the fingers marks a 
change in the composition of the group. 

How did the Tibetans, or those from whom they 
obtained these ideas, arrive at them ?—Those who teach 
this doctrine believe that the masters who drew it up 
formulated the result of their own observations. But 
should we not rather believe that this was a case of 
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intuitive knowledge: Whatever the truth, I have met 
those who stated that they saw the objects around them 
as ‘vortices’ of particles which “did not touch one 
another’, but ‘danced opposite one another’ or ‘around 
one another’. . 


Many among the Mahay4anists regard the world as 
subjective, a mere projection of our minds. “As the images 
seen in dream, thus we should consider all aggregates’ is 
the precept of the Prajfid Paramité. And, the Buddhists 
believe, of that which it is possible for us to perceive 
and to know, there is nothing which is not ‘formation’, 
‘ageregate’, ‘group’. 

In Tibet the learned adepts of the Dzogschen Sect 
(sect of the ‘Great Accomplishment’) regard the world 
as a pure mirage which we ourselves produce, and which 
has no sort of existence outside ourselves. All that we 
see, all that we feel, is identical with that which we see 
and feel in our dreams, say the Dzogschenpas. In our 
dreams we suffer, we are happy, we see ourselves living 
in wealth or clad in rags; we meet all sorts of people, 
we talk with them; passions arise in us, we love, we hate, 
we perform various actions; and on waking all this 
phantasmagoria disappears, often leaving us no memory 
of it. But when we awake it is only one phase of the 
dream that is finished; another phase—which we call 
being awake—follows it, and we are still dreaming. 

It is useless to attempt to disconcert a Dzogschenpa 
scholar by saying that the fact that others see the same 
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things as ourselves is a proof of their reality. He has a 
reply ready. How can you prove, he would say, that 
other people exist? you are the only witness of their 
existence, and it is to yourself that you affirm that 
they exist. These people are no more than subjective 
images created by your own thoughts. If these ‘other 
people’ say that they see what you see, it is because you, 
yourself, are speaking through their mouths. They are 
like the people with whom you have talked in your 
dreams. 

The Dzogschenpas did not invent this theory. It 
existed, long before them, in India and China. The 
celebrated Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu gave pictur- 
esque expression to an analogous opinion in one of 
his works. 

‘Last night,’ he wrote, ‘I dreamt that I was a butterfly, 
and now I ask myself: Am I a man who dreamt that he 
was a butterfly, or am Ia butterfly who is, for the moment, 
dreaming that he is a man?’ 

Is there any absolutely certain method of discovering 
the truth 

One is naturally tempted to invoke the evidence of 
memory, saying: ‘I am sure that I am not a butterfly 
because I remember perfectly that yesterday I was a 
man, and that I have performed the actions proper to a 
man, and I remember the same thing in respect of last 
year, and for many years before that.’ 

To this argument, certain Tibetan lamas would reply 
as follows: | 
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‘Tell me, I beg you, when you know that you have 
performed such and such actions, or have witnessed 
such and such events at any period in the past 2’ 

The question is a strange one, and likely to astonish 
the person questioned. However, after a moment’s 
thought one is forced to admit that it is at the present 
moment that one is conscious of having performed such 
and such action, or witnessed such and such events. Then, 
after some necessary explanations, the lama will conclude 
that since it is at the present moment that you are conscious 
of these facts, the truth may be simply that ideas have 
now arisen in your mind. You have the idea that you 
have seen or done certain things, but only the idea exists. 

No material proof will shake the opinion of these 
obstinate idealists. Tell them: “As a proof that I have been 
a tailor, here is a coat which I have cut out and sewn. 
As proof that I have been an architect, here is a plan 
which I have drawn and a house which has been built 
according to this plan. As proof that I have been married, 
here is my son, aged twenty.’ 

Your imperturbable questioner will reply, smilingly: 
‘My friend, in your dreams you have often been a tailor, 
an architect, the father of a family, and all sorts of other 
individuals, and you have seen the results of their actions. 
All that, I repeat, is nothing but ideas projected by your 
mind, which is full of ideas. You yourself are nothing but 
an idea which exists, at this moment, in my mind. I 
have no infallible proof that you exist. I can only know 
that I have the idea, the sensation, that a man is before 
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me and is speaking to me. This idea, this sensation, arises 
from a cause, but it is not absolutely certain that this 
cause is really the existence of a man who, I imagine, is 
arguing with me.’ 

A dream, like any other phenomenon, must actually 
have a cause: Buddhism is the Doctrine of Causality. 
The causes specified, here, are ignorance and the ‘inter- 
dependent origins’, which are both engendered by 
ignorance and engender it. In this case pratityasamiitpada 
(interdependent origins) should be accepted according to 
its meaning in the Mahayana, i.e. as the general law of 
the production, interdependently, of all the elements 
which constitute the world. 

Again, it is said that what gives rise to the mirage of 
the world is the false distinction that imagines differences 
in identity, endows that which it has arbitrarily separated 
with a special name and special qualities, and imagines 
it as performing special actions. The adepts of the Zen 
Sect are strongly urged to liberate themselves from this 
tendency to false discrimination, in order to attain to the 
perception of ‘identity’. Even more plainly, the Prajfia 
Paramita gives us the wise advice not to abandon our- 
selves to our imagination, this being regarded as the 
creator of manifold illusions, and of the great illusion, 
the mirage of the world. 

Various words employed in the Mahayana have often 
been interpreted by foreigners as meaning the Absolute, 
Reality, the First Principle from which all things originate, 
or even, as some have thought, a God, or the Buddha 
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considered as God. These interpretations differ widely 
from those of the Buddhists. 

Alayé vijfiana (store of consciousness) represents, for 
Mahfayanists, a sort of accumulated treasury in which 
are the subtle forces produced by all the thoughts and 
all the actions which have ever been thought or per- 
formed; and when the Buddhists who admit the existence 
of this dlayd vijfidna say that this ‘store’ contains also 
the seeds which will produce thoughts and acts in the 
future, it is because they hold that these seeds are the 
thoughts and actions of the past. 

The Tibetans have a special word, kunji, which means 
the ‘base of all things’. This is clearly not a literal transla- 
tion of “store of consciousness’, yet Orientalists usually 
consider kunji as the Tibetan equivalent of dlayd vijfana. 

It appears from the explanations which I have obtained 
from learned Tibetans that kunji means the mind, this 
being the ‘base’ of the imaginary ideas which create the 
mirage of the world. We find again in the Tibetan 
damngags (the orally transmitted body of traditional and 
esoteric doctrines) the above-mentioned Mahayanist 
conceptions. There it is said that the innumerable moments 
of consciousness, the mental representations, the infinite 
number of ideas which have existed—without its being 
possible to perceive any origin or beginning of this 
activity—constitute the ‘base’ (kunji) whence they 
emanate afresh as causes of all the moments of con- 
sciousness, of all the sensations, perceptions, of all the 
phenomena that arise, 
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Force continually emanates from this ‘base’ or ‘store’, 
and force is continually stored up therein. This ‘base’ or 
‘store’, however, is situated nowhere outside the world. 
It is the samsdra (korwa, in Tibetan); the ‘round’ as it is 
conceived by Lamaist initiates. 

This ‘round’ revolves by the effect of mental activity, 
which releases physical energy, and at the same time 
depends on this latter for its upkeep. 

In these doctrines, kunji nampar shespa becomes the 
fundamental consciousness or the “consciousness-basis of 
everything’, and is often identified with lo (blo), the 
mind envisaged as a collection of mental operations which 
repeat themselves by force of habit. This theory is not 
peculiar to the Tibetan schools of philosophy. The 
Lankavatara stitra insists upon it strongly in its declaration 
that the world is vdsdnd. Vasand means ‘memory’. When 
this term is used in connection with man and man’s 
doings it is especially understood as the knowledge— 
generally the dim knowledge—or the propensities derived 
from the memory stored in the ‘subconscious’, which is 
the result of the impressions caused by past actions. It 
differs from the intellectual, reasoned memory, and leads 
to the instinctive repetition of physical or mental acts 
which have been accomplished in the past. Consequently 
vdsana has been translated as ‘habit-energy’. 

Besides this restricted meaning, vdsand has other mean- 
ings. The ‘habit-energy’ is closely related to the collective 
Karman, and in another way it is also said to be related to 
physics as playing a part in the succession of phenomena. 
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The detection of the working of this ‘habit-energy’ 
and the liberation from its bonds is considered to be 
Nirvana. 


Another term used by the Mahayanists is Dharma kaya, 
to which they give various meanings. Some see it as the 
impersonal spiritual source from which emanate the 
Buddhas who appear in our world—such as the historical 
Gautama, and his supposed predecessors and successors 
—or the Buddhas who appear in whatsoever other worlds. 
For this reason, these are called ‘apparitional bodies’ 
(nirmana kaya). However, there exist Buddhists who 
believe that just as the Buddhists who appear in the 
various worlds are generated by the Dharma kéya, 
these Buddhas also contribute to sustain the Dharma 
kaya, which is but the sum of their spiritual energy. 

According to another view, Dharma kaya is the “Body 
of the Dharmas’ (dharmas = constituent elements) and 
is thus the totality of the world. Yet, we must beware of 
taking this ‘totality of the world’ as meaning the Absolute, 
for to the Buddhists the world is neither the Absolute 
nor the Reality. These, as has already been explained, 
are declared to be indescribable and inconceivable. 
Moreover, some Mahayanist Schools distinguish two 
aspects of Dharma k4ya: the aspect ‘substance’, which 
is said to be permanent, and the aspect ‘knowledge’, 
which is said to be impermanent. 

I have heard Tibetan scholars declare that Dharma 
kaya is ‘in’ kunji. As they took kunji (the basis of all) to 
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be the mind, their declaration was tantamount to saying 
that the concept of Dharma kaya, and all theories about 
it, concerned relativity, and were not to be taken as 
expressing the Reality. 


Again, another term found in the Mahayanist Scriptures 
is Tathata. Nowadays it is specially in favour in the 
Japanese Zen sect. Tathata means ‘identity’, ‘suchness’; 
and this identity is recognized, according to the Zenists, 
when the mind ceases to make arbitrary distinctions. 

These terms and others have been studied, in all their 
various meanings, in the attempt to discover by this 
means the various conceptions of the Absolute which 
have been held by the Buddhists. This is a useless search. 
Although they were warned by their Master against the 
uselessness of metaphysical speculations, the Buddhists 
could not entirely resist their racial tendencies; they have 
elaborated numerous theories concerning matter, mind, 
and phenomena, although they have never allowed them- 
selves to be tempted to describe the Absolute, Reality. 

The Reality, they think, excludes both duality and 
non-duality; it cannot be expressed in words any more 
than it can be imagined. All Buddhists recognize that 
whatever knowledge we are able to acquire is limited 
and conditioned by our powers of perception. All our 
knowledge is relative, and all the objects attained by our 
knowledge are, consequently, also relative. The Absolute 
is the Unknowable; if known it would become relative. 

The word ‘Void’ (stinya) which we find in the 
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Mahayanist texts is generally used there to indicate the 
absence of all that our mind could conceive while 
operating within the limits of relativity. The Void, 
among Buddhists, has never the meaning of absolute 
nothingness which Westerners have sometimes wished 
to give it. On the one hand, it indicates the lack of any 
autogenous and individual substance in all the constituent 
elements of phenomena, their interdependence, and their 
relative character, and, on the other hand, it is a name 
for the Reality, the Absolute, which is inaccessible, being 
beyond the limits accessible to our powers of perception. 

We are thus, after many deviations, brought back to 
the wise counsels of the Buddha: 

‘Do not think: the world is eternal; it is not eternal; 
it is infinite, it is limited. 

‘The world is accustomed to cling to a duality; every- 
thing is, or nothing is; but for him who perceives, in 
truth and in wisdom, how things are produced and perish 
in the world, for him there is neither being nor non- 
being.’ (Samyutta Nikaya.) 


ETHICS 

Having acquired Right Views—or, at least, having 
rejected the most erroneous views—having learnt the 
habit of scrutinizing the motives of his actions, and 
discerning their probable effect, the disciple has become 
capable of regulating his conduct in a better manner, 
better for himself and for others. 

Here, especially, occurs the distinction between the 
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two ‘paths’, the path of those who remain ‘in the world’ 
and the path of the aryas: i.e. of the noble disciples who 
have lifted themselves above the routine life of men 
absorbed in the affairs of the world. 

The arya, especially according to the Tibetan con- 
ception, which on this point is analogous to that of the 
Hindus, is not governed by any rigid moral code. He 
knows how he should act, according to the circumstances 
in which his act is to be accomplished, so that the result 
of this latter may be useful, so that it may suppress 
suffering and ignorance, so that it may produce happiness 
and edification. 

This Way of complete liberty, on which one walks 
with no other guide than one’s own knowledge, is 
evidently perilous, and the spiritual masters of India, like 
those of Tibet, have never failed to warn their disciples 
against its dangers. Over-confidence is disastrous, and it 
is picturesquely said that he who uses his liberty to give 
rein to his passions, instead of using it to work more 
effectively for the good of others, and towards his own 
improvement, becomes a demon. 


Rules have, therefore, been laid down for the unlearned, 
whether members of the religious order or laymen. 

The first few of these rules, like all moral laws in the 
world, are of a purely social character, and not especially 
remarkable. No matter to what religion one belongs, no 
matter what philosophy one believes, or even if one is 
completely agnostic, the fact that one is a member of a 
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group of human beings obliges one to observe these 
rules, in order that the members of this group can live 
in safety. 

These are the ‘Five Precepts’ enjoined on all Buddhists: 


Not to kill. 

Not to take that which has not been given to you. 
Not to indulge in illicit sexual relations. 

Not to lie. 

Not to drink intoxicating liquors. 


In addition to the above, the following five ‘precepts’ 
should be observed by members of the religious Order: 


Not to eat or drink outside the permitted times. 

Not to dance, sing, or go to entertainments or to 
theatres. 

Not to adorn the body with flowers, scents, or 
unguents. 

Not to use high or wide beds or seats. 

Not to receive either gold or silver. 


The third precept, which enjoins the layman to abstain 
from illicit sexual relations, is, for members of the Order, 
replaced by the injunction to preserve complete chastity. 

These same ‘precepts’ are laid down in a more de- 
veloped form, and are then called the “Ten Meritorious 


Actions’ (meritorious in the sense that their results are 
beneficial). 
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To abstain from killing is good. 

To abstain from theft is good. 

To abstain from illicit sexual relations is good. 

To abstain from lying is good. 

To abstain from evil-speaking is good. 

To abstain from hard and hurtful words is good. 
To abstain from covetousness is good. 

To abstain from cruelty is good. 

To understand correctly is good. (Majjhima Nikaya.) 


There is also a list of the ten ‘non-meritorious actions’, 
which reproduces the above list in the opposite sense: 
‘To kill is evil’, “To steal is evil’, and so on. 

And here is a contemporary paraphrase of the ten pre- 
cepts, based on the commandments found in the sermons 
attributed to the Buddha: 

‘Not to kill, to have regard for all life, human, animal, 
or vegetable, not to destroy carelessly. 

‘Not to purloin or steal. To help everyone to possess 
the fruits of his labour. 

‘Not to commit adultery. To live chastely. 

‘Not to lie. To speak the truth with discretion, not to 
harm another, but with good-will, charity, and wisdom. 

‘Not to use fermented drinks, nor any stupefying drugs. 

‘Not to swear. Not to indulge in frivolous, unclean, 
or harmful conversation. To speak with restraint and 
dignity when one has a reason for speech; otherwise to 
keep silent. 


‘Not to slander or disparage; not to repeat slanders or 
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calumnies. Not to criticize and blame, but tosearch for the 
good points in our neighbour, so that we may sincerely 
defend those who are attacked. 

‘Not to covet jealously the advantages enjoyed by those 
around us. To rejoice in the happiness which comes to 
them. 

‘To reject unkindness, anger, scorn, ill-will. Not to 
foster hatred, even against those who have harmed us, 
To entertain, toward all living beings, feelings of kind- 
ness, good-will, and love. 

‘To fight ignorance in and around oneself. To be 
vigilant in the search for truth, and in the dread of falling 
into passive acceptance of doubt, or into indifference, or 
into error leading away from the Path to peace.’ 


Although this programme of virtuous conduct, 
according to the Buddhist conception, is clear in itself, a 
few additional details as to the various interpretations 
which are given to it may be of interest. 

The injunction not to kill is not understood by 
Buddhists in the same way as by Jews and Christians, 
who both find their authority in the Decalogue of 
Moses. These allow so many exceptions to this com- 
mandment that it becomes, in effect, non-existent. In the 
first place, according to them, the prohibition only 
applies to men, so that it is allowable to kill animals for 
food, or even simply for pleasure, as in hunting the fox, 
etc., where one kills animals which one does not eat. 
The death-penalty inflicted on criminals also seems to 
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them quite legitimate. It does not occur to them that their 
act is more odious than that of the assassin himself, for 
he may have been driven to the crime by reasons by 
which they are not moved, or that, in any case, the man 
who has killed unlawfully has risked his life in so doing, 
while those who cause him to be legally assassinated run 
no risk whatever, which stains their action with a certain 
cowardice. Further, the execution of a criminal is 
accompanied by basely vindictive sentiments and by a 
sadistic cruelty for which there is no excuse. If one con- 
siders that a man is a permanent danger to others, and one 
believes—which is very arguable—that it is not enough 
to incarcerate him for life as is done to dangerous mad- 
men, so as to prevent him from doing any harm, one 
might, at least, suppress him without his knowledge, by 
methods which would spare him the prolonged agony of 
waiting for execution, which is carried out while he is 
fully conscious. 

The precautions taken to prevent a man condemned 
to death from committing suicide, and the fact that we 
try to cure him if he falls ill, and do everything possible 
to prevent him from dying, so as to have the satisfaction 
of killing him when he is cured, are aberrations which in 
future ages will be viewed with the same horror with 
which we now regard the torture-chambers of the 
Middle Ages. 

Apart from the execution of criminals, murder is still 
considered legitimate in war, and also when a man is 
himself threatened and in danger of being killed. It is 
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difficult to deny that a man who lives in association with 
other men, and who enjoys the advantages which result 
from their collaboration, is in duty bound to defend this 
society if it is attacked—but it is necessary that this society 
should have been of real advantage to him. As to the 
defence of one’s own person, anyone who is neither a 
saint nor a sage has the right to protect his own life. 

Where new aberrations are appearing in the West is 
in the excuses made for so-called ‘crimes of passion’, 
An assassin who was animated by the desire to appro- 
priate money may, perhaps, if he finds himself in com- 
fortable circumstances, become an ‘honest man’, but the 
crime passionel reveals, in the man who commits it, the 
existence of pernicious tendencies which are liable to 
blaze up at any moment and to lead to new crimes. He 
is a madman of the most dangerous kind, who should 
never be taken before a tribunal, but should be interned 
for life in a lunatic asylum immediately after his crime. 

The ideas which I have just expressed are not new, 
and I do not pretend to be their author; I only wish, in 
recalling them to the reader’s memory, to show the 
great difference which exists between the Semitic inter- 
pretation, Jewish or Christian, of the command not to 
kill, and that of the Buddhists. 

All Buddhists unanimously admit that the prescription 
is formal: one should not kill, one should kill nothing, 
neither human beings nor animals; one should never kill, 
under whatever circumstances, no matter what risks one 
runs, or what causes incite one to murder. 
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This is not an arbitrary commandment; it derives from 
reasons which are considered convincing by Buddhists. 
Laymen can judge, by their own love of life, how much 
others are attached to it, and as one is not really a Buddhist 
unless one has a compassionate heart, lay disciples regard 
with horror the act of inflicting on another the physical 
and mental suffering which is involved in the loss of 
life. 

As to those, either members of the religious Order or 
lay disciples, who follow the superior Path ‘out of the 
world’, the spiritual light which they have acquired has 
produced in them such a detachment from life and its 
interests, such a profound pity for the beings possessed 
by the thirst for existence and happiness, that far from 
thinking of destroying them, they would allow themselves 
to be stripped and killed without resistance. The legend 
of the young prince who gave himself as food to a 
tigress is an example of this attitude. 

Such is the Buddhist ideal. It is uplifted far above our 
utilitarian considerations; it arises, as we have seen, from 
a conception of the world and of the nature of our self 
which is totally different from that which is current in 
the West. 

However, when a doctrine numbers several hundreds of 
millions of nominal followers, it is inevitable that the 
great majority of these should be very imperfectly 
penetrated by its philosophical principles and the virtues 
which proceed from them. 


t See page 116. 
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Among the Buddhists there are some who have found 
specious arguments to justify the eating of meat. 

In the first place, there is the story of the Buddha whose 
last meal, according to some, was a dish of boar’s flesh 
offered to him by a smith in whose house he ate the repast. 
This indigestible food, eaten when he was already 
suffering from dysentery, made his condition worse, 
and caused his death at the age of eighty-one years. 

Since we have been duly warned by the Buddha him- 
self that his doctrine did not derive its value from the 
fact that it was preached by him, and that nothing but 
its agreement with the real facts should incline us to accept 
it, after having examined it minutely, it is quite indifferent 
whether the Buddha did, or did not, eat meat. For some 
time I accepted the idea that the dinner at which Chunda, 
the smith, offered boar’s meat to the Buddha might be 
historically true, but since then several sojourns in India 
have changed my opinion on this point. Those Buddhists 
who state that the term ‘boar’s delight’ which figures in 
the texts refers to a kind of fungus of which boars are 
very fond seem to me to be right. The Buddha did not 
belong to that class of Tantric ascetics who habitually 
violate all established rules as to the purity of food, and 
whom one may sometimes see beside a sewer, eating the 
filth carried away by it. This kind of ‘saint’ arose only 
after the epoch in which he lived, and in any case, even 
if there did then exist a few examples of such ascetics, 
neither the Buddha, nor his masters, nor his own dis- 
ciples, had anything in common with them. But in India 
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respectable ascetics have never eaten meat, and no one 
thinks of offering it to them. 

Moreover, we read in the canonical texts (Maha- 
Parinibbana Sutta) that the Buddha forbade those of his 
disciples who dined with him in the house of the smith to 
eat this harmful dish, saying that it was unfit for aliment, 
and ordering it to be buried; which might very well 
refer to poisonous fungi, or, as Professor Narasu sug- 
gested, to the root of a bulbous plant named sukara 
kanda,t which is eatable, but for which the root of a 
poisonous plant might have been substituted, or been 
mingled with it by mistake. 

However this may be, members of the Buddhist Order 
have so thoroughly accepted the precept ‘not to kill’ as 
applying to all beings, human as well as animal, that one 
of the articles of their monastic outfit is a filter, through 
which they have to pass their drinking-water, so as to 
avoid swallowing, and thereby killing, the microscopic 
animals contained in the water. 

This noble zeal often weakens in respect of the vege- 
tarian diet. It is practically only among the Chinese 
Buddhists that all, laymen as well as members of the 
Order, are strictly faithful to it. 

In Tibet, climatic conditions and the difficulty of 
obtaining vegetables at high altitudes make the vegetarian 
régime far from easy. All Tibetans are fond of meat, but 


* The expression used in the canonical texts is: sukara maddava, which some 


interpret as ‘a delicious morsel of boar’, and others, as has been explained, as 
‘boar’s delight’. 
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only rich people living in the towns eat it every day. 
The peasants, and even the herdsmen living among their 
cattle, eat it but rarely; I was able to realize this during 
the long years which I spent among them. There are 
many lamas who, on principle, entirely abstain from 
animal food. But whether they eat meat or not, all 
Tibetans—save a few magicians, followers of Tantric 
doctrines—declare that meat-eating is an evil action 
which brings harmful results on him who is guilty of it, 
and creates a deleterious psychic atmosphere in places 
where it is habitually committed. 

I have, however, heard lama-magicians and hermits 
express some original opinions on this subject. 

‘Most men,’ one of them said to me, “eat like animals, 
to satisfy their hunger, without thinking of the action 
which they are performing and of its results. These 
ignorant persons do well to abstain from meat and fish. 
Others, on the other hand, are well aware of what 
becomes of the material elements which they swallow 
when they eat an animal. They know that their assimila- 
tion brings with it other psychic elements, which are 
joined to them. He who has acquired this knowledge 
may, at his own risk, enter into such associations, and 
endeavour to draw from them results useful to the 
victim of the sacrifice. The question is, how to know 
whether the elements of animal origin which he swallows 
will give renewed strength to the animal instincts already 
existing in him, or whether he will be capable of trans- 
muting into intelligent and spiritual forces the substance 
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which comes to him from the animal, and which will be 
reborn in him in the form of his own activity.”! 


There are several passages in the Pali Suttas which 
Buddhists might possibly cite as authority for eating 
meat without fear of breaking the first precept. 

We read, in the Amaghandha Sutta of the Sutta 
Nipata: 

‘It is not the eating of meat which renders one impure, 
but being brutal, hard, slanderous, pitiless, miserly. 

‘That which renders one impure is not the eating of 
meat, it is hatred, intemperance, obstinacy, bigotry, 
deceit, envy, pride, presumption, indulgence towards 
those who are guilty of injustice.’ 

It does not seem, however, that the bhikkhus (members 
of the Order) of the southern Buddhist countries seek in 
such passages an excuse for their greed as far as meat is 
concerned. Such declarations, like many others of a 
similar nature, were directed against the Phariseeism of 
the Brahmins, who boasted of a purity which consisted 
only in external acts and ritual practices. Such passages 
are numerous in the Pali scriptures. 

‘It is not the shaven head which makes a sramana 
(ascetic) of the man who neglects his duties and who lies. 
If one is wholly eaten up with covetousness and desire, 
how should one be a sramana?’ 

‘One is not a bhikkhu (religious mendicant) because one 


™ See my books: Magic and Mystery in Tibet (Kendall, New York); With 
Mystics and Magicians in Tibet (John Lane, London). 
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begs from others. It is because one has concentrated 
the whole doctrine in oneself that one is a bhikkhy.’ 
(Dhammapada.) 

In the same way, it is said that it is not because one 
remains continually silent or because one admits no 
woman to one’s bed that one is an arhat (the highest 
degree of spiritual elevation); one is an arhat if one is 
full of compassion for all beings, if one acts after due 
reflection, etc. 

No Buddhist of the South has ever concluded from this 
that the bhikkhu ought not to cut his hair, that he ought 
not to beg his food, or that it was allowable for him to 
take a wife. 


In order to justify their conduct, the bhikkhus of 
Ceylon, Burma, and other countries of southern Asia 
quote a saying which they attribute to the Buddha, and 
which, if it is authentic, is a somewhat ironical sally. 
According to this, members of the Order are allowed— 
and still more laymen—to eat meat when they have not 
themselves killed the animal, when they have not ordered 
it to be killed by another person, when the animal has 
not been killed especially for their consumption, or, as 
some of them say: ‘when one does not know that it has 
been killed’; that is to say, when one was not warned 
that it was going to be killed. Happy ignorance, most 
willingly cultivated, which enables these casuists to 
satisfy their culpable greed, thereby setting a deplorable 
example! I hasten to add, however, that there are honour- 
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able exceptions among the bhikkhus; in the Sagain 
mountains, in Burma, I have known whole communities 
of bhikkhus who were strictly vegetarian, and there were 
many pious laymen who imitated them. 

In Tibet, where, as I have already said, sinners do not 
seek to excuse their sin, it is usual to abstain from meat 
on the days of Buddhist observances, three times a 
month; on the day of the new moon, on the last day of 
the month, and, especially, on the fifteenth of the month.? 

The lamas and a great many laymen eat no meat during 
the whole of the first month of the year, and during this 
month it is strictly forbidden to slaughter animals. This 
prohibition also extends, each month, to the above- 
mentioned dates. 

I have not spoken of the abstention from fish, for the 
Tibetans do not eat it, except in the districts which 
border on China, where the example of the Chinese has 
made them overcome the repugnance which this food 
inspires in them. 


In connection with the first precept, of course, the 
conduct of a Buddhist in time of war has to be con- 
sidered. Ought he to fight? Opinions are divided. If one 
puts this question to Japanese followers of the Zen Sect, 
they will unhesitatingly answer that one must fight for 


one’s country. In fact, the élite of the samurai belonged 
to this sect. 


* These are lunar months, and the first two dates are, respectively, the 
eighth and the thirtieth. 
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It is said that Toki-mune (1264-1283), the shogun who 
defeated the fleet of Kublai Khan when it attempted to 
conquer Japan, was a zealous follower of the Zen Sect. 
On two occasions he caused the envoys of the Khan, 
who demanded the submission of Japan, to be decapitated, 
Then, when the enemy approached, he went to his 
spiritual master, Tsu Yuen, in order to receive his 
final instructions.—‘Revered Master,’ he said to him, ‘an 
imminent danger threatens the country.’—‘How will you 
face it?’ asked Tsu Yuen. For sole response, Toki-mune 
gave one of those sharp exclamations which are habitual 
to Zenists—‘Oh, the roar of the lion?’ said Tsu Yuen. 
‘Thou art a real lion. Go, and never turn thy back on the 
enemy!’ Toki-mune gained the victory. 

In Japan’s feudal period it was not rare for two opposing 
generals, both Zenists, on meeting during a battle, to 
exchange blows and stoic phrases inspired by the teaching 
of their spiritual masters; as did Shin-gen and Ken-shin. 
The national hero, Masa-shige, who committed suicide 
with his officers after a defeat, and General Nogi, who 
conquered Port Arthur, and who, with his wife, com- 
mitted suicide to show his fidelity to the Emperor at the 
time of the ruler’s funeral, excite the enthusiasm of certain 
Zenists . . . perhaps of all, although Zen is not lacking 
in other ideals more in accordance with the spirit of 


Buddhism. 


At the opposite extreme to this warlike ‘Buddhism’ we 
find a Buddhism that exalts absolute non-resistance. 
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According to a tradition, of which the basis is almost 
certainly historically true, the family of the Buddha, and 
the whole of the Sakya clan to which he belonged, 
perished as victims of their inviolable respect for the lives 
of others. 

Threatened by a neighbouring chief, they undertook 
the solemn engagement not to kill in their own defence, 
and they even refused to receive among them one of 
their family who, being absent at the time when this 
engagement was made, had killed some of the enemy. 
They all allowed themselves to be massacred without 
attempting to defend themselves. 

The narratives of this drama say that rivers of blood 
ran in the town, and that the Buddha, then an old man, 
one day seated himself at the edge of a well into which 
his relatives had been thrown. 

Those who believe—or who know—that actions of 
this kind send forth into the world forces tending to 
check violence, will attach an inestimable value to the 
sacrifice of the Sakyas, but the majority of Buddhists 
could not refrain from according to the Sakyas them- 
selves a personal and material reward for their fidelity 
to the precept ‘not to kill.” These heroes of detachment 
and charity are, according to these good people, reborn 
among the gods. 


The rule generally admitted, in respect of personal 
defence, is that a Buddhist ought not to kill, even to 
save his life, and certainly the breaker of this rule has no 
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right to the name of Buddhist. As to whether it is allow- 
able to kill in order to defend another person, and more 
especially to defend those who have a right to our pro- 
tection—wife and children, parents, servants, travelling 
companions—the question is debatable. It seems, how- 
ever, that the attitude which is most generally approved 
is that of defence, while endeavouring, as far as possible, 
to render the aggressor harmless without taking his life. 

This question brings us back to the problem of what a 
Buddhist ought to do in time of war. The answers which 
I have received, on this point, differ widely. Complete 
abstention, say some; one should let oneself be shot by 
the military authorities rather than kill. Others reply: 
one should never enlist as a soldier, and if one is forced 
to form part of an army, one should undertake the 
hardest work, the most dangerous tasks, and hold one’s 
life cheap, but never kill. And others, again, have 
answered that in refusing to kill the enemy one increases 
the risks run by the fighting men of one’s own country. 
Every enemy whom one does not put out of action 
when one has the chance of doing so may cause the death 
of several of one’s compatriots, or of one’s relations. 


Is there, in reality, any object in such discussions among 
Buddhists? Yes, if, as has happened, Buddhism serves as 
a ‘religion’ for a large body of followers, and if, in con- 
sequence, its doctrine has been brought down to their 
level. No, if Buddhism remains what the Buddha desired 
that it should be: a search for knowledge by philo- 
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sophically minded men, already largely detached from 
the passions and interests that agitate the world. 


The second precept: “Not to take that which has not 
been given’, which is to be understood in the sense of 
‘freely given’, applies to numerous cases, many of which 
concern social relations. The definition of theft leads to 
the definition of legitimate property. There are not 
wanting Buddhists who consider that the simple fact of 
possessing a thing does not necessarily imply that one 
has any moral right to possess it. 

In the time of the Buddha, Hindu society settled in its 
own way, or rather, ignored the mass of problems which 
we call ‘social’. The poor were numerous, as they still 
are in the East, but then, as today, no one was in danger 
of death from starvation, save during periods of famine. 
Poverty in the form in which it exists in the West today 
had not yet been created, and the relations between 
capital and labour gave rise to no complications. 

In this simple-mannered society theft was not disguised 
by any artifice, but was merely the act of taking some- 
thing ‘which was not given’. The old formula, however, 
lent itself to all the developments which might be re- 
quired of it, in the future, in societies whose life was to 
become more complicated. 

As to the third precept, abstention from illicit sexual 
relations, it should be noted that this prohibition is of a 
social order. There is no such thing as a Buddhist rite 
destined to consecrate, religiously, the union of two 
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consorts. These make their union legal by satisfying the 
formalities customary in their respective countries. Nor 
does Buddhism lay down any rules as to the forms of 
marriage. Monogamy, polygamy, and polyandry all 
exist among Buddhists. These are matters which concern 
only civil society and the private convenience of the 
individual; they have nothing to do with the philo- 
sophical doctrines or the aim of Buddhism. Whether a 
man has one wife or whether he has several, whether a 
woman has one husband or several husbands, as happens 
in Tibet, the only thing that matters is that they should 
act loyally toward one another, that they should show 
kindness and devotion toward their consorts and their 
children. 

By illicit sexual relations is meant adultery and the 
seduction of young girls living under the protection of 
their family. 

The reciprocal duties of marriage are laid down as 
follows in the Sigdlovada Sutta of the Digha Nikdya: 


The husband should love his wife— 
By treating her with respect. 
By treating her with kindness. 
By being faithful to her. 
By causing her to be honoured by others. 
By giving her suitable ornaments and clothes. 


The wife should show her affection for her husband— 
By ordering her household aright. 
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By being hospitable to kinsmen and friends of her 
husband. 

By being a chaste wife. 

By being a thrifty housekeeper. 

By showing skill and diligence in all she has to do. 


This table shows us a clear division between the duties 
of the two spouses, according to ancient custom, but 
there is no sign that one of them should be sacrificed to 
the other. It is worth remarking, also, that in contrast 
to the religious and civil codes of the West, there is no 
question here of obedience or of the subjection of the 
wife to her husband. 

If Buddhism rigorously condemns debauchery and lust, 
it in no way glorifies continence for its own sake. Com- 
plete chastity, which is demanded of members of the 
Order, appears to be, in their case, a consequence of their 
detachment from physical sensations and the concentration 
of their mind on spiritual aims. This attitude is calculated 
to reduce the passions to silence, whether in the case of 
sensual appetites, or the thirst for riches, or ambition for 
power and glory. One may recall, here, what was said 
in Chapter I of the renunciation of the sannydsins: they 
reject that which they have ceased to desire, or which 
even inspires them with repulsion. 

Buddhism has never taught that the mere fact of re- 
maining strictly celibate could lead the disciple to know- 
ledge. No doubt it may give to him (or her) greater 
independence, by liberating him from moral ties and 
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material burdens, and in thus rendering easier of attain- 
ment peace of mind, impartiality of opinion, and the 
freedom of judgement and action necessary to him who 
aspires to Wisdom; but neither chastity, nor voluntary 
poverty, nor any other ascetic practice can give intelli- 
gence to the stupid, or knowledge to the ignorant. 


Under the same heading as untruths are forbidden all 
‘verbal actions’, as they are technically named, which 
might harm others or cause them pain in any way. The 
Tibetan masters insist also that one should use discretion 
in applying this precept; that obedience to it should serve 
to benefit other beings, and should not become for them 
a cause of suffering. 

It goes without saying that a man questioned by the 
brigands who have captured him should not, under pre- 
text of telling the truth, inform them that he has a 
travelling companion, and that this latter is hidden in 
such and such a place, or has fled in such and such a 
direction. It seems absurd to mention this, but one meets 
people who declare that the truth ought to be respected 
for its own sake, and that in all cases the truth must be 
told, no matter what catastrophes may result from the 
telling. 


The prohibition of stupefying drinks and the use of 
drugs having any influence on the mind is strict, and 
easily explained. The pursuit of knowledge by means of 
attention, observation, analysis, and reflection, demands 
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clearness of mind; consequently all that may produce a 

more or less pronounced derangement of the mental 

functions, may diminish acuteness of perception, and 

may produce a morbid excitement of the senses and the 

mind, or deaden them, is above all things to be avoided. 
\ 

The Tibetans, who are not lacking in humour, illustrate 
the importance of abstaining from alcoholic drinks by 
an amusing anecdote. 

A member of the Order found himself compelled by a 
demon to disobey the Buddhist precepts, by committing, 
at his own choice, one of the three following actions: to 
kill a goat, to have sexual relations with a woman, or to 
drink alcohol. 

Having thought it over, the poor man concluded that 
assuredly the least of these faults would be to drink the 
forbidden liquor. He did so, and when he was drunk lust 
arose in him; he lay with the woman, and then, to please 


his mistress by giving her a good meal, he killed the goat. 


Buddhists are also enjoined to earn their living by 
means which can neither directly nor indirectly cause 
suffering to others. 

Four kinds of commerce are forbidden to them: 
(1) Selling or manufacturing arms. (2) Dealing in living 
beings; not only the slave trade, but also the sale of 
animals. If, for a good reason, the master of an animal 
cannot keep it, he should endeavour to find for it a new 


master who will treat it kindly. 
BF 
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A Buddhist may use animals to help him in his work, 
but he must consider them as beings endowed with 
feelings, and never as objects to be bought and sold for 
money, as though they were inanimate things. (3) Deal- 
ing in meat. (4) Dealing in intoxicants; drugs being in- 
cluded, and poisons. This last term does not apply to 
poisons used in medicinal preparations. 

In the permissible ways of earning his livelihood the 
Buddhist must of course abstain from actions which have 
been condemned by the other precepts. He should be an 
honest business man, a conscientious worker or servant, 
a teacher who has at heart the progress of his pupils, and 
so on. 

The Sijalovada Sutta, a translation of which will be 
found in the Appendix, will give the reader some idea 
of the moral code which was held in honour among the 


lay Buddhists of old. 


VI 
KARMAN! 


THE doctrine of Karman, which is simply that of 
Causality, is common to all Hindu philosophies. Before 
the time of the Buddha it had already been the subject 
of long and subtle controversies among the Brahmins, 
and each of the philosophical systems of Indian origin 
has elaborated special theories on the subject of Karman, 
its nature and its working. 

It seems that there was a time in which the doctrine 
of Karman formed part of an esoteric teaching. It was 
then probably opposed to the popular beliefs which 
attributed the important events that occurred in the 
world to the will of the gods, as also the minor happen- 
ings which concerned each individual. A man was born 
deaf, blind, weak, or strong and without physical defects 
because a god had been pleased to produce such a being. 
Again, prosperity or poverty, success or failure, fortunate 
or unfortunate incidents, and in fact, all the aspects of 
the life of the individual, depended on the will of the 
gods. The reasons on which this will was grounded, or 
which caused it, remained mysterious and inexplicable; 


‘ Foreign authors generally write ‘Karma’. I have retained the neutral form 
Karman, which is more generally employed in the East. 
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at the same time, it was neither absolute nor unchange- 
able. The god might be won over by adoration, by 
signs of respect, by offerings; hence the ceremonies, rites, 
and clergy needed for their celebration. In short, these 
good people believed that there existed means to induce 
a change of mind in the god who wished them ill, and 
to awake the desire of benevolence in the mind of a god 
who was indifferent. In all ages and in all civilizations 
the mass of mankind has thought in this manner, and 
such dealings with the Divinity form the effective part 
of all religions. 

It was so in India, then, before the time of the Buddha. 
But among the thinkers doubts arose. They asked them- 
selves whether the facts of which they were the witnesses 
were, in reality, the results of an arbitrary will arising 
without a cause. This seemed inadmissible. The will, the 
manifestation of desire, must be produced by some- 
thing, and consequently, if it has a cause, this cause 
itself must have one. . .. A door was thus opened on 
the infinite. 

In an oft-quoted passage of the Brahmana of the Hundred 
Paths we find confirmation of the esoteric character of 
the doctrine of Karman among the ancient Brahmins. 
As constantly happens in discussions among Orientals, 
the answer given to the question propounded in the 
dialogue which has come down to us seems to be 
irrelevant. We shall see presently, however, that it 
ignores, perhaps expressly, the ideas on which the 
question is based, because these, in the opinion of the 
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respondent, are incorrect, so that he substitutes another 
view for them. 

Artabhaga asks the renowned sage YaAjnavalkya: 
‘When a man dies, his voice goes into the fire, his 
breath into the wind, his eye to the sun, his thought to 
the moon, his ear to the heavens, his body to the earth, 
his ego to the ether, the hair of his body and his head 
to the plants and the trees; his blood and his seed flow 
into the waters. But where, then, dwells the man 
himself?’ 

Yajnavalkya, to this very direct question, answers: 
‘Artabhaga, this knowledge is for us two alone. Not a 
word on this subject to the people.’ And Yajnavalkya 
‘having taken Artabhaga by the hand, the two of them 
drew aside and talked together. And they spoke of 
actions (Karman); by pure acts man becomes pure, by 
evil acts he becomes evil.’ 

This secret knowledge, the possession of an élite of 
thinkers,which they were disinclined to proclaim openly, 
Buddhism proceeded to make the basis of its teaching, 
proclaiming: Ye dharma hetuprabhavd: All things spring 
from a cause. 

This apparently simple formula gives rise, when one 
studies it, to numerous complications. But before pro- 
ceeding to a summary description of some of the aspects 
of Karman, let me say that the Buddhist multitude 
hardly considers this latter save under the form of moral 
retribution. The desire for justice which is instinctive in 
the great majority of men has made them imagine, as 
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the causes of the evils which afflict them or others, evil 
actions which have been committed either in this life 
or in a previous life by the person who is now suffering. 
According to this artless conception, good deeds, on the 
contrary, must necessarily lead to happiness, either in 
this life or in a future life, for the man who has performed 
them. 

This conception of automatic and impersonal justice 
appears, to most Buddhists, infinitely superior to that 
which attributes to the arbitrary will of a god the misery 
or happiness of the beings who are in that case merely 
his playthings. 

In fact, according to this theory, no one is wronged. 
If we are born healthy in mind and body, in circum- 
stances favouring a happy future, it is because we our- 
selves have produced, in previous lives, the causes which 
have brought about our birth in these conditions. On 
the other hand, cruelty, avarice, sensuality, intemperance, 
and other vices, if unrestrained during our previous lives, 
will ensure a birth under unfavourable conditions. 

A work which enjoys great popularity among Hina- 
yanist Buddhists is The Questions of King Milinda,! in 
which we read as follows: 

‘The king asked Nagaséna: Why are not men all 
alike: Why are some of them short-lived and others 
long-lived: Why are some ugly and others handsome? 


t The king here called Milinda is a historical personage, one of the Greek 
kings who reigned over Bactria, to the east of India, after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, 200 B.c. His name was Menandrosa or Menandrou. 
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Why are some powerful, others rich, others poor? Why 
are some born in lowly social conditions and others 
among the upper classes? Why are some stupid and 
others intelligent? 

‘Nagaséna answered: Why are not all plants the same? 
Why have some a sour taste while others are salt, or 
bitter, or acid, or astringent, or sweet to the taste? 

‘It seems to me, said the king, that these differences 
come from the difference in the quality of the seeds. 

‘Thus it is, O king, with the differences that you 
have noticed among men, the reason for which you 
asked me. All beings have each their own Karman; they 
are the heirs of their Karman. They have their Karman 
for ancestor, for family, and for supreme Lord. It is 
Karman that classifies them in all sorts of categories.’ 

And elsewhere: 

‘My deeds (Karman) are my riches, my deeds are my 
inheritance, my deeds are the womb which bore me. 
My deeds are the race to which I belong, my deeds are 
my refuge.’ (Anguttara Nik4ya.) 

We will return to these statements, and examine the 
explanations which have been given of them. 


Having been born under conditions determined by 
his past deeds, it is for the man to overcome the diffi- 
culties caused by his mistakes, and to prepare better con- 
ditions for his present life and his future lives. In the 
same way it is important that he who is enjoying a 
happiness which he owes to his virtuous conduct in the 
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past should beware of committing evil deeds that 
will involve him in suffering in the near, or distant, 
future. 

Pious and simple people have embroidered on this 
theme ad infinitum, and have even elaborated codes which 
classify and show the exact nature of the rewards and 
punishments which follow each sort of virtuous or evil 
deed. 

This tendency to perceive in the Karman a sort of 
retributive justice, and to see it working as such in all 
the events of life, naturally gave rise to criticism. It is 
absurd, many Buddhists think, to establish a direct 
relation between the neuralgia or the intestinal troubles 
from which a man suffers and an evil deed which he 
once committed. 

Milinda, in the work already quoted, interrogates 
Nagaséna on the subject of various accidents and ill- 
nesses from which the Buddha suffered. Given the belief 
professed by Nagaséna, this was to attack the most 
difficult side of the problem. What Nagaséna really 
believed was not only that the Buddha was unable to 
do any further evil, since he had attained enlightenment, 
but also that all the consequences of such wrong acts 
as he had committed in the past were exhausted. How 
then was it possible for him to be ill, or how could he 
be hurt by a fragment of rock which his envious cousin 
had dropped upon him with murderous intent? 

Evidently Nagaséna could regard these facts as the 
action of Karman—of retributive justice—and as he 
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could apparently envisage Karman only in this form, 
he denied that Karman was a general law. 

‘It is not true’, replied Nagaséna, ‘that all suffering 
comes from the Karman. The bile, the fluids of the body, 
their combinations, the variations of temperature, the 
action of external agents, etc. . . . can produce suffering. 
Thus those who affirm that the Karman is the sole cause 
of suffering uphold an error.’ 

The king, who in the course of these dialogues often 
shows himself more subtle than his interlocutor, is by 
no means satisfied with this answer. Nagaséna has referred 
the question back, but he has not answered it. All these 
details: bile, temperature, external agents, have a cause; 
their presence in the individual’s organism, or in his 
environment: is it not attributable to the Karman? 

Nagaséna can only move yet another step backwards: 
‘The bile may be troubled by cold, by heat, by wrong 
food.’ In such cases, the suffering would be the result 
of the cold, of the heat, or of unwholesome food. “The 
number of events which are produced by Karman is 
small in comparison with those which other causes 
engender.’ 

Passing on to the accident of which the Buddha was 
a victim, Nagaséna recalls the fact that Devadatta wished 
to kill his glorious cousin, of whose renown he was 
jealous. The rock which he rolled down the slopes of 
the mountain should, according to his calculations, have 
crushed the Buddha, who was seated lower down, but 
in rolling downwards the rock struck two others, and 
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was deflected from its course. The shock broke off a 
fragment of stone which flew towards the Buddha and 
struck him on the foot. The pain felt by the Master as 
a result of this wound must have been an effect either 
of his own Karman, or of causes unconnected with him 
and his actions. Nagaséna knows of no causes outside 
these two categories, and as, according to him, the cause 
of the painful accident could not be attributed to the 
Karman of the Buddha, he declares that it was ‘external’. 
This conclusion is feeble, and not in accordance with the 
spirit in which the king asked the question. 

We should perhaps see in this dialogue the desire to 
react against the idea which made people see in the 
sick, the unhappy, the victims of any sort of ill fortune, 
guilty individuals who were expiating their past faults. 

This conception has not disappeared in India. One still 
meets orthodox Hindus who hold to it. With the utmost 
seriousness they will declare that to build hospitals, to 
give alms to the poor, or in any way to relieve suffering, 
is to go against the Law of Karman which produced 
this suffering. Some will even go so far as to affirm that 
such well-doing is harmful to those relieved by it, 
because in mitigating their sorrows or freeing them 
from suffering we retard the effects of their expiation. 

To these unenlightened bigots one may object—and 
Buddhists do not fail to do so—that if one admits that 
the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate are suffering 
the automatic penalty of old faults, one must also admit 
that if the automatic result of this same Karman (their 
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past deeds) has brought them into contact with doctors 
or generous persons who are willing and able to help 
them, it has done so in order that they may profit by 
such aid. If, according to this theory, their ills ought 
to continue without alleviation, the force of their Karman 
ought presumably to have led them far from any possible 
source of help. 

This logic will hardly convince those who are obstin- 
ately attached to their cruel beliefs. It is a singular fact 
that one meets individuals who apply this barbarous 
faith to their own persons. Without being able to guess 
what crimes they may have committed in their past lives, 
without knowing for certain that they have ever com- 
mitted any, these victims of a stupid dogma insist on 
believing themselves guilty when stricken by physical 
or moral suffering, and without reacting they submit 
to their torments, seeing in them the expiation of faults 
of which they are ignorant. 

The manner in which Buddhism envisages the person 
does not fit in with the ideas of strictly individual 
retributive basis as they are generally understood in the 
West. But in all countries men are readily illogical. 
The most vehement defenders of the idea of personal 
responsibility must, however, admit the law of heredity, 
which ‘visit the sins of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation’.1 On the other 
hand, although they believe that the person is an aggre- 


gation of unstable elements, and that no soul or durable 


t Exodus xx, 6. 
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‘ego’ can transmigrate from one life to the next, or be 
reincarnated in a new body, a large number of Buddhists 
continue to be haunted by the longing for individual 
retributive justice. 

Let us return to Milinda. His dialogues with Nagaséna 
epitomize the most orthodox Hindyanist and semi- 
popular doctrine on the subject of Karman. 

Milinda asked Nagaséna: 

“What is it which is reborn, Nagaséna?’ 

‘The Name and Form (the personality) is reborn.”! 

‘Is it the same Name and Form which is reborn?’ 

‘No, but by this Name and Form actions are accom- 
plished, good actions or evil actions, and, as a result of 
these, another Name and Form is born.’ 

‘If it were thus, would not the new being be freed 
from his evil Karman ?’ 

Nagaséna replied: “Yes, if he were not the product 
of a rebirth, but as he is such a product, he is not freed 
from his evil Karman.’ 

After which, Nagaséna applies himself to proving that 
the new being, although different from the previous 
one, is its consequence, its prolongation. 

A man taking a meal on the upper floor of his house 
allows his lamp to flare up too high, and set fire to the 
thatch of the roof. The whole house catches fire, and the 
fire passing from house to house, all the village is burnt. 


1 It agrees better with the meaning of the term to put the verb in the 
singular, for the couple forms an inseparable unity. We must remember that 
the Name represents those manifestations which constitute the mind; while 
the Form is the physical part of the person. See the preceding chapter. 
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The man is arrested, and they say to him: “You have 
burnt the village’. But he replies: ‘I have not burnt the 
village. The flame of the lamp which illuminated my 
repast was one thing, the fire which burnt the village 
was another’. 

Nagaséna, agreeing with Milinda, concluded that the 
man was to blame and should be punished, because the 
fire that destroyed the village came from the flame of 
his lamp. 

In the ensuing discussion he propounds several com- 
parisons of the same kind. I will note two of them: 

‘Imagine, O king, that a man pays a marriage-price 
to the parents of a little girl, intending to take her, 
later, as his wife; and then he goes elsewhere. In his 
absence the little girl grows up. Then another man pays 
a matriage-price to the parents, and marries the maiden. 
However, the first man returns and says: “Why have 
you married my wife?” But the new husband replies: 
“It is not your wife that I have taken . . .”’ 

The first man had chosen a little girl, the second had 
wedded a maiden of nubile age. In every way, physically 
and mentally, this latter differed from the little girl for 
whom the traveller had paid the price. Yet she was 
still herself. 

‘Imagine that someone buys a jug of milk from a 
cowherd and goes away, leaving the jug in his care, 
saying: “I will return tomorrow.” And the following 
day the milk is curdled. When the buyer returns he is 
offered the curdled milk. He refuses it, saying: “It was 
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not curdled milk that I bought from you; give me 
my jug of milk.” But the cowherd replies: “With no 
intervention on my part, your milk has become 
curdled”’.’ 

Let us note, in passing, that in these two last com- 
parisons Nagaséna seems to incline toward the doctrines 
that consider the changes which have happened, whether 
to the milk or to the young girl, as representing the 
natural and continual evolution of a thing which still 
preserves a sort of basic identity. The curdled milk, the 
butter, the cheese, are only different aspects of the milk, 
as the little girl and the maiden are the successive aspects 
of the same woman. 

This view was necessarily disputed by those Buddhists 
who held that the elements are not transformed, but 
disappear. I have heard it stated that these two opinions 
are not irreconcilable. It is, I was told, the serial succession 
(santana) which causes the illusion of an individual 
thing. The nature of the elements which appear and 
disappear instantaneously determine the nature of those 
which will follow. 

Whatever may be their value, all these theories, and 
the comparisons made to illustrate them, do not in fact 
reach to the bottom of the question. They may show the 
succession of causes and effects, but they do not in any 
way explain what these good people long to know: 
namely, that the mechanism of an equitable retribution 
gives our deeds a moral sanction by the harvest which 
we shall reap from them in future existences. Neither 
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do they in any way prove that the happy or painful 
circumstances of our present life represent the result of 
our personal activity in the past. 

This last idea is not found in Buddhism. When we 
meet it there we must attribute it to the lack of under- 
standing, on the part of those who uphold it, of the 
Buddhist teaching. There can be no room for absolutely 
individual retribution in a philosophy which denies the 
permanence and reality of the individual. 

Retribution can exist only in a collective form in the 
general Karman, just as the action which set it in motion 
was itself accomplished with the co-operation of the 
general Karman. Nagaséna, in any case, could not fail 
to be aware of the intertwining of the currents of Karman. 

Among the questions put by Milinda is one which 
concerns one of the numerous legends touching the 
previous existences of the Buddha (the Jatakas). 

At this time, it is said, the future Buddha was a young 
Brahmin named Gotipala. As Gotip4la, he insulted the 
Buddha Kasyapa, one of his predecessors. Invited to go 
and listen to his preaching, he replied to those who 
asked him: ‘How can it benefit us to visit this good-for- 
nothing monk ?’ 

Whence came the evil disposition that suggested these 
words to him? Here is what Nagaséna said about it: 


‘The conduct of Gotipala was due to his birth and to 
his family surroundings. He belonged to a family of 
unbelievers. His mother, his father, his sisters, his brothers, 
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his male and female relatives and his servants, were wor- 
shippers of Brahma, followers of Brahma. Convinced 
that the Brahmins were the noblest and most honourable 
of men, he scorned those who had adopted the religious 
life without belonging to their caste. It was under the 
influence of what he had heard said around him that he 
replied, when the potter Ghatikara invited him to visit 
the Master: How can it benefit us to visit this good-for 
nothing monk?’ 

The effects of education, according to Nagaséna, here 
prevailed over the good tendencies which the Buddha 
possessed as the fruit of good actions which he had 
accomplished in previous lives. 

Even more complicated combinations appear in what 
follows: 

‘Just as the best potion is bitter when it is mixed 
with poison; just as the coldest water becomes hot on 
contact with the fire; just as the hottest fire loses its 
heat at contact with water, and is changed into cold, 
black cinders, thus was it with Gotip4la. In spite of the 
faith and knowledge which had been his (in previous 
lives), when he was reborn into a family of unbelievers 
he became as if blind.’ 

Nevertheless, underneath this sort of blindness the good 
characteristics acquired in the course of past lives remain, 
and are only waiting for a chance to show themselves. 
It is thus that Gotipala, having in the end gone to visit 
Kasyapa, and having listened to his preaching, immedi- 
ately understood the truth of his teaching, became his 
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disciple, and acquired higher powers of clairvoyance 
and concentration of thought. 

If we accept the theories put forward in the Bardo 
théd dol, a celebrated Tibetan work, the fact that Gotipala 
was born in a family which was hostile to Buddhist 
doctrine showed that the tendencies towards unbelief 
had, by the power of affinities, led him thither. Thus, 
the cause of his conduct was not solely the unbelief of 
his family. A previous unbelief had combined with it 
to bring about this result. 


Let us pass on from the Karman considered as a law 
of direct moral retribution, and consider some of its 
other aspects. 

While Buddhism states that all things—objects, events, 
phenomena, facts of any kind—spring from a cause, it 
also affirms the complex character of the causes to which 
the result is due, and, further, it declares that these causes 
are interdependent. 

If such and such things exist, then this or that other 
thing will arise. This is the formula of the ‘Chain of 
Interdependent Origins’ (pratityasamitpada), which we 
find again as the basis of the doctrine of Karman. But 
actually, the “‘Interdependent Origins’ are only one 
aspect of Karman. 

In a general way, Buddhism distinguishes three kinds 
of Karman, or of the relationship of the action to its 
result. 


In the first place, there is the general Karman, which 
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perpetuates the round of existence (samsara). Illusion, 
ignorance, desire in its two forms: attraction and repul- 
sion, the thirst for existence which Professor Stcherbatsky 
has aptly called the élan vital: such are the causes to 
which this round is due. Here once more we come back 
to the doctrine of the ‘Interdependent Origins’. The 
fundamental origin of illusion, of desire, of vital im- 
pulse, is declared to be unknowable. 

‘Unknowable is the beginning of beings wrapped in 
ignorance who, on account of their craving for existence, 
are led to ever-renewed births, and thus follow the 
round of rebirth’ (Samyutta Nikaya). 

The Samyutta Nikdya, a Hinayanist text, treats only 
of living beings, but according to a wider conception 
the thirst for existence, the élan vital, is the cause of 
existence of a stone no less than of a man or a god. 

Plunged into the vortex of causes and effects, all 
beings tend to perpetuate it by their actions, and by 
their very existence, which is nothing but a series of 
activities. Let us recall what has been already stated: 
existence = activity. And activity, necessarily, must pro- 
duce effects. 


Then one may consider the Karman of so-called 
inanimate objects, which, as Karman special to the 
object, proceeds mechanically: appearance, growth, dis- 
integration, disappearance. However, this special Kar- 
man, due to the particular nature of the object, is by no 
means independent of other Karmans. The period of 
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existence normally allotted to a stone by its natural 
structure and the surroundings in which it is placed may 
be increased or diminished if the foot of a passer-by sends 
it rolling into the river, if it is removed to a place where 
the climatic conditions are different, if it is used in 
building a wall, or if it is placed in continual contact 
with the fire on a hearth. 

The third kind of Karman, moral and intellectual 
Karman, applies to animate beings, and in their case it 
is additional to general Karman, and to the Karman of 
matter held to be inanimate. 

We have seen that popular Buddhism concentrates 
its attention on this third kind of Karman, without 
seeming to perceive very clearly that the two other 
kinds of Karman exercise a constant influence over the 
moral and intellectual actions of the individual, just as 
these actions react on the general Karman, and on that 
of matter, and modify them. 

The voluntary actions performed by an individual 
produce effects which may cause changes in the environ- 
ment in which he lives, while the will, which is born in 
him, to perform these particular actions, is partly an 
effect of his surroundings (general Karman, including 
those actions committed in the past, and their results), 
and partly an effect of the physical constitution of his 
being (Karman of matter). 

It is specially to be noted, in these theories, that 
voluntary action—and, according to some, any action 
of any kind, even involuntary—produces an alteration 
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in the composition of the elements which make up the 
individual who has performed it. 

At this point we may recall the seemingly incoherent 
reply which Yajfiavalkya made to Artabhaga: Where 
is the man when he is dead; where does he go: 

Yajfiavalkya having led his questioner aside, so that 
no one should hear his answer, discussed Karman with 
him, and stated: “By pure deeds man becomes pure; 
by evil deeds he becomes evil.’ 

Where is the man? Man is nothing but a bundle of 
activities, and these activities give rise to other groups 
of activities, which are beings. Pure deeds produce more 
pure deeds; evil deeds produce more evil deeds. They 
store up, in the general Karman, germs of happiness or 
of suffering respectively; they assemble, in this general 
Karman, the cause of the round of rebirth, complexes 
of energy tending to good actions and complexes of 
energy tending to evil actions, and these complexes are 
called, by us, beings, and appear to us as individuals. 

Very probably Yajfiavalkya did not intend to give 
his words a meaning which would agree with the 
Buddhist theory of the negation of the ‘ego’; never- 
theless, he declared that the action did transform the 
agent. Without attaching too great importance to this 
declaration of an almost mythical personality, a declara- 
tion which reflects the views of philosophers belonging 
to a rather vaguely defined period, it is still allowable 
to think that in very remote times there existed in India 
an esoteric doctrine of Karman widely different from 
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that which is current in popular Buddhism and Hinduism. 
The idea of recompense and punishment without the 
intervention of any divine Judge does not exist in the 
esoteric doctrine, and is replaced by that of the trans- 
formation of the mental, and even the physical, substance. 

I have already shown, in previous books,! that these 
theories are current in Tibet, and that the object of the 
mystical training there is precisely to bring about this 
transformation. 

Regarded thus, the law of Karman assumes an exalted 
moral aspect. He who does good deeds is not paid for 
them by a reward which satisfies his more or less sensual 
desires: riches, celebrity, power, health, physical beauty, 
etc. The fruit of his pure, generous, and unselfish 
actions is his own improvement. Because he has acted 
with beneficence, he becomes better than he was before: 
his generous tendencies are strengthened, they show 
themselves more powerfully, and become habitual. In 
the same way, he who pursues knowledge will find that 
his taste for research increases, and his intelligence will 
develop. The man who is kindly and generous, the 
honest man, the man whose conduct is pure, will benefit 
from the state of mind which his conduct produces; 
he will be happy in becoming more and more inclined 
to good, and morally, better able to perform such 
actions with greater frequency and efficacy. 


1 With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet (John Lane, London), Magic and 
Mystery in Tibet (Claude Kendall, New York), Initiations and Initiates in Tibet 
(Rider, London). 
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On the other hand, cruel, stupid, and malevolent 
actions, and those which are inspired by sensuality, 
indolence, etc., will produce, in him who commits 
them, a gradual weakening of intelligence, benevolence, 
energy, etc. The consequence will be the tendency to 
accomplish such evil actions more and more frequently. 
If the man who has let himself slide down this slope does 
not react against his fall, he may become a demon; that 
is, according to the Tibetan conception, not an inhabitant 
of a special locality named Hell, but a particularly evil 
and malevolent being who can exist as a man in our 
world, or in any other form and in any other world, 
except the world of the gods where no evil may enter. 

The greater the concentration of thought and the 
strength of will with which the action is first desired, 
and then decided upon, and finally accomplished, the 
deeper and wider are the changes which result in the 
composition of the agent. On the other hand, the greater 
the concentration of thought and the will, the more 
important and lasting are the effects of the action in the 
series of consequences which it engenders. 

This is one of the reasons of the very important place 
which the concentration of thought and the will occupies 
in the Buddhistic methods of spiritual training. 

Some regard the result that follows on a voluntary 
action as ‘indifferent’ for the author of the action, 
because the result is produced automatically, and as such 
does not appear to produce fresh karmic effects for him 
who performed the original voluntary action. 
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This opinion is rejected by others. According to them, 
as we have already seen, the involuntary action is pro- 
ductive of Karman, and so is the result, in whatever 
form it may appear, that follows the voluntary action; 
it takes its place in the ‘series’ of the latter. 

Suppose that as the result of a deliberate murder a 
man is sent to gaol. The fact of being imprisoned—that 
is to say, the automatic result of the murder which he 
has committed—will exercise an influence on the prisoner 
and will induce physical or mental actions of one sort 
or another, which will continue the series of the effects 
of the murder. 

In any case, the fact, whether of a mental or material 
order, automatically brought into being by the voluntary 
action, will take its place in the general Karman, and 
will thus exercise an indirect action on him who set it 
in motion. 

The will which leads to the accomplishment of an 
action, moreover, is not, in Buddhism, considered as 
initial. It ranks as an effect, which becomes, in its turn, 
a cause, in a series of activities. This act of will has its 
antecedent causes, belonging to the general Karman, or 
connected with the actions which have been performed 
by him in whom it arose. Almost always it proceeds 
from these two factors, to which must be added the 
tendencies due to the physical and psychic composition 
of the individual. 

As for the composition of his being, the individual 
Owes it—as we have just said—to the action performed 
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by him, but it has also been influenced by his association 
with other individuals. This applies especially to his 
father and mother. Generally, Buddhists believe that 
one is born (or rather reborn) to parents whose character 
has some resemblance to one’s own character, either in 
the immediately anterior life, or in one or several anterior 
lives in the more distant past. According to this theory, 
it is the similarity of tendencies that produces the attrac- 
tion, and the facts of heredity are thus explained in an 
inverse sense. 

The multiplicity of the causes of the will reminds us 
of the parable quoted in the preceding chapter, in which 
a Tibetan lama described a person as being an assembly 
whose members have come from all parts of space. 

To sum up, the individual, who can in no case be 
isolated and independent, is the result of the general 
Karman, of the cosmic Karman formed by the totality 
of the actions (Karman) which have been performed 
during a past to which there is no limit perceivable, and 
of those which are being performed at this very moment. 
The restricted Karman, envisaged as being constituted 
by the voluntary actions performed by the individual 
in his present life or in previous lives, is intimately 
bound up with the general Karman, and has no existence 
of its own outside this. 

A picturesque comparison made by a lama described 
the interdependence of individual Karmans by com- 
paring them to a multitude of flaming fires. Sparks 
rising from each fly through the air and fall into other 
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fires, helping there to keep the fire going. Some of 
these fires throw out numerous and active sparks; others 
produce only small numbers of pale sparks. Some sparks 
travel a long way, and revive dying fires, or cause a 
terrible blaze by adding themselves to fires already 
burning furiously, while others fall into fires close to 
that from which they come. Between these extreme 
types all kinds of combinations can be imagined, but 
they will never approximate to the complexity of those 
which exist in reality. 

In the same way, our words, our thoughts, the teach- 
ings which we propagate, the examples which we set, 
are so many sparks that spring from us and fall on others. 
Sometimes they penetrate into our neighbour’s mind, 
sometimes into the mind of a man whose very existence 
is unknown to us, and who will receive them, at the 
other end of the world, through an account which he 
will hear, or a book which he will read, or again, as the 
Tibetans say: through the power of the ‘waves that our 
actions and our thoughts create in the ether’. 

And we, also, willingly or unwillingly, consciously 
or unconsciously, receive continually in ourselves the 
‘sparks’ which have sprung from other living ‘fires’. 

There is not one single mental or material action 
which an individual can claim to be entirely his own work, 
just as there does not exist an individual who is not, 
mentally and physically, made up of the substance of 
others. 

And what is the combustible which feeds the fires, 

G 
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and whose sparks maintain the combustion? We come 
back once more to the fundamental doctrine of the 
‘Interdependent Origins’. The combustible is the ignor- 
ance-illusion without known beginning, that engenders 
desire within the fire, and the spark is the action (Karman) 
that keeps the fires burning. 

Anticipating a question, although this perhaps is not 
the moment to consider it, one may ask: Why is the 
beginning of this ignorance, and in fact, the beginning 
of the round of existence, said to be unknown and 
unknowable? Buddhism replies: The ideas which we 
might conceive in respect of such a beginning would 
be the fruit of reasoning influenced by ignorance. All 
our ideas, even those which we call abstract, have their 
bases in perceptions and sensations due to the activity 
of the senses (the mind counting, among Buddhists, as 
a sixth sense). The power of the senses, as a means to 
understanding, is limited; it does not go beyond the 
world of relativity, and therefore the senses can only 
furnish information which is only relatively true. The 
facts which they perceive are true only for the man sunk 
in the ‘round of existences’ constituted by ignorance, 
desire, and action. All the speculations with which men 
have busied themselves on the subject of a first cause 
of the world of which they form a part have never been 
anything but the products of their own minds, nourished 
by that which exists in this world. They have been 
elaborated as in a closed container, within the circle of 
our private world, whose impassable frontiers are con- 
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stituted by the limitations of our mental and physical 
means of perception. 


In the Lankdvatara Sutra, a Mahayanist work, an 
imaginary dialogue is recorded between the Buddha and 
a Bodhisatva named Mahamati. In the course of this 
dialogue, Mah4mati asks the Buddha: 

‘I beg you, Venerable One, to explain to me that 
which causes all things?’ (how things are caused, that is 
to say, came to be). 

The Buddha replies: 

‘Mahamati, there exist two causal factors by means 
of which all things come to be: the internal causes and 
the external causes. 

‘For example, the external causes may be a ball of 
clay, a stick, a wheel, a cord, some water, a workman 
and his work. The combination of all these things pro- 
duces a pot. 

‘Just as for a pot made of clay, or a piece of cloth made 
of yarn, or a mat made of grass, or the shoot springing 
from a seed, or the butter produced from the milk 
churned by a man who works the churn—so is it for 
all things, which, being governed by external causes, 
spring up one after the other in a continual sequence. 
As for the internal factors which cause their appearance, 
these are: ignorance, desire, and action, which produce 
the idea of causation.’ 

This last statement agrees with Mahay4nist thought, 
which considers all doctrines from the point of view of 
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relativity. The theory of causality is excellent, say the 
Mahfyanists; nothing is better fitted to make men 
distinguish the causes which produce suffering, and to 
lead them to fight these causes. Nor is anything more 
true, for man, than the teaching which explains to him 
the rigorous succession of causes and effects, and at the 
same time shows him their interdependence and their 
innumerable implications; yet this knowledge, although 
supremely profitable for man, must be regarded by him 
as relative. No theory can incorporate the absolute truth. 
Absolute truth is beyond our faculties of perception, 
and beyond our means of expression. 

As I have shown in the chapter on the “Twelve Inter- 
dependent Origins’, the Tibetans have two words with 
the meaning of cause, and they generally couple them 
together; the first is rgyu, which means a principal cause; 
the second is rkyen, meaning a secondary cause. Lamaist 
teaching affirms the multiplicity of causes concerned in 
the production of each effect. 

The following example is often given in Tibet: From 
the stone of an apricot a pine-tree will never result. The 
stone is the rgyu, the principal cause. Nevertheless, the 
development of the effects, whose usual end is the 
appearance of an apricot-tree, depends on the external 
Karman; that is to say, on secondary causes, rkyen. 
Among these latter are: the nature of the soil in which 
the stone is planted, the rainfall of that year (general 
Karman), which will water the kernel of the young 
shoot, the sunny or shady aspect of the spot where the 
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sapling is growing, and the care which the gardener 
may take of the young tree, etc. A seed coming from a 
strong tree, and having in itself all the elements needed 
to produce another tree equally robust, may produce 
one which will remain feeble, or even one which will 
perish as a shoot, if the secondary causes are hostile to 
the development of the elements which constitute the 
seed, and the shoot which arises from it. Similarly, a 
mediocre seed may produce a tree which will grow 
strong if it is surrounded by favourable conditions. On 
the other hand, the general external Karman may be an 
obstacle in the way of the normal succession of the 
effects of the principal cause. The healthy seed, well 
fitted to grow into a tree, may perish in soil that is too 
hot and too dry; the young shoot may be crushed by 
the foot of a passer-by, or nibbled by a goat; and thus 
the tree, which a principal cause had destined to be born 
and to grow, will never exist. 

This comparison can be applied to living beings; it 
is applicable to everything, in the realm of the mind as 
in that of matter; in all cases a principal cause encounters 
the action of other factors, some of which are in harmony 
with it and aid it, while others obstruct it. 


Can the belief in free-will harmonize with the doctrine 
of Karman? If one means by free-will the power to act 
absolutely as one wishes, and to will absolutely as one wills, 
the only reply is a categorical negative. But only those 
who avoid reflection still believe in this kind of free-will. 
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A Chinese once said to me, laughing: ‘I am certainly 
not free to touch the ceiling. My arm is not long enough 
to allow it. All the same, I can make use of various 
methods; I can climb on to a chair, or artificially elongate 
my arm by holding a stick in my hand.’ 

There are means of modifying a determined series of 
effects by combining this series with another series of 
effects. Thus all fatalism is excluded from this doctrine 
of Karman. Of course, every effect springs from causes, 
and every action, whether physical or mental, is a cause 
which must infallibly be followed by effects; yet between 
the moment when the cause arises and the moment when 
that which we consider as its direct effect is seen, numerous 
relations with other currents of cause and effect take 
place, without our being conscious of them, and the 
exact result of these combinations is difficult to foresee. 
It is even truer to say that it cannot be foreseen, for 
although there is determinism here, the combinations 
which this latter may bring about are infinite in number, 
and therefore quite unpredictable; except perhaps in 
broad outlines. 

Man is dependent on the general Karman of humanity, 
and he is also dependent on the cosmic Karman. If a 
man finds himself caught in the midst of a war, or an 
epidemic of plague, or if a cataclysm, such as an earth- 
quake, occurs in the place where he is living, the sequence 
of his own deeds, and perhaps his character, will be 
altered by these circumstances. Some Buddhists will say 
that past deeds have led the man to be born in the place 
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where these calamities were going to happen, or perhaps 
to move to it if the place of his birth was destined to be 
immune to such troubles. Even if one admits this, it is 
nevertheless true that the Karman appertaining to. the 
individual (if a strictly individual Karman can exist) is 
intimately bound up with the general Karman. 

Let us see what contemporary Buddhists have to say 
on this point. Here is an extract from a work? by Pro- 
fessor Narasu of Madras: 

“All creatures are such as they are through past sams- 
karas (mental formations, activities), and when they die 
their life shapes new beings. In the slow process of 
evolution activities shape new personalities. What is 
called the person is but the living embodiment of past 
activities, physical and psychical. Past activities impress 
upon creatures the nature of their present existence. 
This is the law of Karman as understood in Buddhism. 
No other interpretation of the doctrine of Karman can 
be consistent with the teaching of the Blessed One as to 
the momentaneity and the unsubstantiality of all existing 
things (unsubstantiality, because they exist only in 
dependence on other things). 

‘That in the personal development of each individual 
every thought, or feeling, or volition counts for some- 
thing is not difficult to perceive, but that there is a retri- 
bution after death, when there is no transmigrating 
atman (ego), can have no meaning and validity apart 
from the individual’s relation to mankind as a whole. 


* The Essence of Buddhism. 
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‘Physiologically considered, an individual is reincar- 
nated in his progeny, and his physical Karman is trans- 
mitted to them. Ethically considered, the psychic life of 
an individual cannot be separated from the psychic life 
of the community of which he is a member. Duty and 
responsibility have no meaning apart from society. 
How, then, can a man have Karman apart from other 
human beings? The enjoyments and sufferings of an 
individual are not always the result of his special Karman’ 
(of deeds which he himself has done). 

‘The Milindapattha (Questions of King Milinda) tells 
us that it is an erroneous extension of the truth when 
the ignorant declare that “every pain is the fruit of 
(individual) Karman.” Yet no Buddhist will deny that 
everything is under the sway of causality. Unless we 
regard all mankind as linked together as parts of one 
universal whole, we cannot perceive the full significance 
of the doctrine of Karman. Not only are the murderer 
and the thief responsible to society, but society is equally 
responsible for breeding such characters. . . . 

‘.. . The Buddhist doctrine of Karma differs totally 
from the Brahmanic theory of transmigration. Brahman- 
ism teaches the transmigration of a real soul, an atman, 
but the Dharma indicates a mere succession of Karmas. 
(A series of acts and results following one another to 
infinity.) According to the Brahmanic conceptions the 
soul migrates from man to one or other of the so-called 
“six kingdoms’, from man to animal, from animal to 
hell, from hell to heaven, and so forth, just as a man 
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migrates from one house to another according to his 
necessities. It may indeed be true that in the Buddhist 
sutras also there are references to a transmigration to 
one or other of the “ten worlds’, but this does not mean 
that any being passes from one world to another. For 
the real Buddhist, paradises and hells are in no way real 
places, but imaginary creations of ignorant minds. 

‘In the Buddhist sense transmigration is only a mani- 
festation of cause and effect. Only by virtue of causes 
and conditions are produced mental phenomena accom- 
panied by bodily forms, and thus results life after life, 
the nature and character of the successive lives being 
determined by the goodness or badness of the mental 
phenomena. It is to explain and illustrate the trans- 
migration of Karman to the ordinary man that the 
Blessed One employed the expression “ten worlds’, 
while really he meant by the “ten worlds” nothing more 
than the ten mental states typified by the beings and 
places referred to.’ 

The opinion of Professor Narasu as regards the hells 
is perfectly orthodox, especially among the Mahayanists, 
to which philosophical school he belongs. Looking 
through the Buddhist Scriptures we find very definite 
statements on this subject: 

‘Hell has not been created by anyone. The fire of a 


1 Candrakirti, a disciple of Nagarjuna, holds the same opinion. To support 
it, in his commentary on Nag4rjuna’s Treatise on Relativity, he quotes a 
passage of the Vajramandaradharani: ‘The hells are produced by imagination. 
Fools and simple people are cheated by error and illusion. .. . And the 
delightful heavenly palaces are also constructed by imagination.’ 
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mind which gives itself up to anger produces the fire 
of hell and consumes him who possesses it. When a man 
does evil, he lights the fire of hell and burns himself 
in his own fire.’ (Mulamuli.) 

An anecdote of which Bodhidharma? is the hero tells 
how he discussed the question of the existence of hell 
with a Chinese prince who denied it, while Bodhidharma 
persisted in affirming it. The argument continuing, the 
prince became heated, and lost his self-control on being 
disrespectfully contradicted by his opponent; infuriated 
and unable to contain himself, he insulted Bodhidharma, 
who, seeing him so enraged, calmly told him once more: 
‘Hell exists and you are in it’. 

Again, in a Mahayanist work called Vajramanda- 
dharani, in which the Buddha is supposed to hold converse 
with Manjugri, we read: 

‘The hells, O Manjugri, are products of the imagination. 
Stupid and ignorant people are deceived by error and 
illusion.” 


A Japanese, Kuroda, writes of Karman: “There is 
neither creator nor created, and men are in no way real 
beings (have no permanent ego). That is to say: they 
are not autogenous, they are produced by causes, and 
they are a group of impermanent elements.3 Actions are 


1 Bodhidharma was a Brahmin from Southern India. He went to China 
about A.D. 500 to preach Buddhism. He was the founder of the ‘Meditation’ 
sect; T’san, in Chinese; Zen in Japanese. The anecdote here related is reported 
also, with somewhat different details, in respect of several spiritual Masters. 

2 See footnote page 201. 

3 See the meaning, in Buddhism, of the term ‘real’, page 137. 
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the causes which, under favourable conditions, give birth 
to them. Men are nothing more than the temporary 
combination of five skandhas or constituent elements 
(1, Form. 2, Perception. 3, Sensation. 4, Confections, or 
mental formations. 5, Consciousness). The beginning of 
the combination is their birth, its dissolution is their 
death. While the state of combination continues good 
and bad actions are performed, and precisely by this the 
seed of future joys and future sorrows is sown, and in 
this way the alternations of birth and death follow 
endlessly. 

‘Men are not real beings who of themselves wander 
from birth to death, nor does there exist any authority 
which makes them move in this way; it is their own 
actions that produce this result. It is from the combined 
action of animated beings that mountains, rivers, lands, 
etc., arise. All these things which are caused by combined 
action are, consequently, called adhipatiphala (combined 
or united fruits)... . 

‘. . . Each man receives a mind and a body corre- 
sponding to the causes which are in operation, the 
interior causes of actions being favoured by external 
conditions. .. . 

". . . The period between the beginning of life and 
death, during which the body persists, makes up the life 
of a man, just as that period stretching from formation 
to destruction, during which mountains, rivers, conti- 
nents, etc., preserve the same form, constitutes the dura- 
tion of these latter. The alternation, among animated 
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beings, of birth and death, like the formation and 
destruction of mountains, rivers, continents, etc., is end- 
less in its action. Just as the circle has no end, neither has 
this chain beginning or end. 

‘Although neither real beings nor real things exist, yet 
effects appear and disappear where the necessary actions 
and conditions meet, as the echo follows the sound, and 
all things coarse or fine, large or small, come and go at 
every instant, without any permanent form. Men and 
things are just words, indicating the length of time during 
which a given form persists. Our present life is the re- 
flection of past actions. Men consider this reflection as 
their real “ego”. They imagine as objects belonging to 
them their eyes, their noses, their ears, their tongues, 
their bodies, like their gardens, their woods, their farms, 
their houses, their workmen and their servants, but in 
reality all these things are only results produced ad 
infinitum by innumerable actions.’ (Kuroda: Outlines of 
Mahiyana.) 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding of what the 
author says of the duration of things, and especially of 
human beings, it must be remembered that in Buddhism 
this apparent duration is made up of a succession of 
momentary phenomena which appear only to disappear, 
each bringing about, by its disappearance, the following 
phenomenon. 

‘What is the duration of human life :’ asked the Buddha 
of one of his disciples. ‘The time of a breath,’ replied the 
latter, and the Buddha approved the reply: ‘It is well, 
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my son; thou art already advanced on the path.’ (Sutra 
in Forty-Two Sections.) 

Others say: Life lasts as long as a thought. When the 
thought disappears, the life of the being is over, and that 
which takes its place is a different being, although 
resulting from that which preceded it. 

And: “That which we call mind, or thought, or 
knowledge, is produced and disappears in a perpetual 
change.’ 

These theories have already been mentioned, in the 
section concerning the ‘ego’. 

Must a man inevitably suffer the effects of the actions 
which he has performed? We have already seen that 
many subsidiary causes may modify these effects, or even 
prevent their production, but here we are concerned with 
something else, with an act of the will. He who has 
committed a particular action, or who has decided to 
commit one, can he, if he so desires, find means to prevent 
or to soften the consequences? Not all Buddhists are in 
agreement on this point. 3 

‘There does not exist in this world, neither in the air, 
nor in the midst of the ocean, nor in the depths of the 
mountains, a place where one can free oneself from the 
evil which one has done.’ (Dhammapada.) 

This strictness is not acceptable to all. Few men have 
sufficient strength and dignity always to accept full 
responsibility for their actions, and to face their conse- 
quences without weakening. Once the deed has been 
done, under the impulse of desire—envy, love, or hate— 
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its author, if he believes in retributive justice, often 
shrinks from the penalties of the latter. What then occu- 
pies his mind is not so much regret for his conduct, 
because of the ill done to others, as the aftermath of 
unpleasant results which it may cause to himself. 

It is the same in all countries, and the faithful of all 
religions zealously resort to the means which these 
religions have devised by which they may be spared the 
threatened punishments. 

Popular Buddhism is no exception. Incapable of rising 
to the level of the philosophy of the Sage whom they 
call their Master, the Buddhists, like the followers of 
other religions, have devised ritual acts which are re- 
garded as capable of warding off the threatened conse- 
quences of their faults. 

At a higher plane of understanding the Buddhists 
attempt to counterbalance the results of their wrong 
actions by setting against them actions of the opposite 
sort. For example, the deplorable effects of miserliness, or 
a lack of generosity, will be outweighed by the charity 
which makes the person concerned distribute a large 
amount of alms. Actions inspired by ill-will, pride, anger, 
etc., will be counterbalanced by actions inspired by good- 
will, humility, tolerance, patience, etc. 

In this manner those whom the Buddhist Scriptures 
call ‘children’ or ‘fools’ (bala) reassure themselves. Such 
people do not know that the Buddhist doctrine regards 
the material act as of much less value than the mental 
act. Far from attaining the desired goal through their 
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good works, they only accentuate the bad aspects of 
their character, if these works are undertaken by them 
in the egotistical hope of escaping from the penalties 
which their cowardice makes them dread. These good 
works, if they are to soften the effects of past wrong 
actions, must spring from a change of mind, leading the 
individual to renounce his old habits and to adopt others 
of an opposite kind, because he judges that these latter are 
superior. 

In order that the ‘transmutation’ of which I have 
already spoken may take place it is essential that the 
change of conduct should have its source in a mental 
change, and that the new direction given to one’s acts 
should be continuously maintained. Above all, it is 
necessary that this should not be done as a bargain; 
good actions should be performed for the love of good 
actions, even if they do not in any way soften the 
painful effects of the evil actions which their author 
has previously committed. 

This is a sentiment which comes very close to perfect 
contrition as it is defined by the Catholic Church, but 
as Buddhists deny the existence of a supreme and personal 
god there can be, for them, no question of having 
offended him. A Buddhist, if he repents, repents for having 
caused suffering to another; or perhaps he regrets that 
he lowered himself to commit actions which, as he con- 
siders them from a new point of view, appear to him 
vile or stupid. 

But does a genuine Buddhist repent? One may reply 
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in the negative. A profound understanding of the 
doctrine of Karman and the perception of the momentari- 
ness of the elements to which all phenomena are due— 
including the manifestations of our activity—make him 
consider this kind of return to the past quite useless, 
Once accomplished, the action gives rise, immediately, 
to a series of effects of which each in its turn becomes a 
cause, and produces a new series of effects. It is with 
actions as it is with the bullet which has left the rifle: 
the firer can neither catch it again nor can he influence 
its course. The knowledge of his own powerlessness in 
such questions leads the Buddhist not lightly to set in 
motion, in the world, a series of causes and effects which, 
his action once performed, escape for ever from his control. 
Among the Buddhists only those who are still at the 
lower levels of understanding of the Doctrine, and who 
believe in an individual retribution for actions, try to keep 
a sort of account-book of their actions, and busy them- 
selves in accumulating merits and in making up for their 
demerits. My experience, gained during a large number 
of years spent in different Buddhist countries, compels 
me to say that these good account-keepers, these mer- 
chants anxious to receive, either in this life or in another, 
the exact payment due to them for their works, form the 
majority of the faithful. Is it not, in any case, the same 
in all religions: However this may be, the more en- 
lightened Buddhist, more deeply affected by the spirit of 
the Buddhist Doctrine, does not childishly attempt to 
undo that which is done; he does not dwell on the desire 
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that that which has been might not have been; and, on 
the other hand, he does not seek any personal reward. 
Or, rather, he finds his reward in the satisfaction which 
he feels when he has rendered some living being happy. 

‘I seek no reward, not even to be reborn in the celestial 
worlds, but I seek the well-being of men, I seek to bring 
back those who have gone astray, to enlighten those who 
live in the darkness of error, to banish from the world 
all sorrow and all suffering.’ (Fo-cho-hing-tsan king.) 

We have seen in a previous chapter that the Buddhist 
is advised to examine the results of his actions as far as he 
is capable of following them, and to abstain from com- 
mitting afresh those which he judges to be bad. If he 
considers them bad, this should be because he has per- 
ceived their harmful results, and not because these deeds 
violate a code of morality which has been formulated by 
a god or by an illustrious sage, or which derives its 
authority simply from the general consent of mankind. 
This has been explained in the section on morality. 

There is thus, in Buddhism, no place for sentimental 
contrition or dramatic repentance. Both are regarded as 
not only useless but harmful, because they arise from the 
false idea that most men hold of their importance in the 
universe, and flatter their vanity by allowing them to 
think that heaven and earth are interested in their tiny 
misdeeds. 


Among those Buddhists—especially in Tibet—who 
have incorporated with the Mahayanist doctrines various 
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elements of Tantric origin, one meets with curious 
methods which aim at obstructing those automatic 
Karmic penalties that might cause mental degradation 
and create affinities of an inferior order, likely to lead 
towards what are symbolically named the worlds of 
darkness and suffering. 

These methods, at least in their simplest form, bear only 
upon those notions which directly concern no one but 
their authors. Sensuality, laziness, gluttony, intemperance, 
etc. . . . come under this category, and the actions which 
they inspire are called ‘bodily acts’. It is said that he who 
in cold blood decides to commit a bodily action of the 
sort known as bad, should, with calm forethought, pro- 
vide beforehand against the results—other than bodily— 
which this action will provoke. He will gain his ends by 
effecting a sort of doubling of his personality, by pre- 
venting the physical sensations which he is seeking from 
exercising any influence on his mind, and from arousing 
in this latter any adhesion, any participation which would 
constitute a ‘mental act’ superposing itself on the 
‘bodily act’. This mental act must not be allowed to 
come into being, in order to prevent the consequences, 
which would be a modification, a change for the worse, 
in the elements forming the mental part of the 
personality. 

Adepts of these theories pretend that they are capable 
of feeling, in the highest degree, all physical joys and 
sufferings while keeping their mind perfectly free from 
their influence, and without quitting the position of 
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interested onlooker, sometimes ironic or scornful, but 
always detached. 


According to the idea which is current in the West, 
want of intention and of knowledge of the importance 
of an action reduce the culpability of the sinner. To sin 
from ignorance seems less serious than to sin knowingly, 
and should therefore need a lighter penalty. 

Tibet, and, before Tibet, India, have seen the matter 
quite differently. 

‘Milinda asked Nagaséna: Who has the greater demerit: 
he who sins knowingly, or he who sins inadvertently 2’ 

‘He who sins inadvertently.’ 

‘In this case, Reverend, we should doubly punish one 
of our family or of our Court who has done wrong 
unintentionally.’ 

‘How think you, O King, if'a man intentionally grasped 
a mass of hot metal, and if another took hold of it unin- 
tentionally, which of these two would be the most 
burnt 2’ 

‘He who did not know what he was doing.’ 

‘It is the same also with the man who is ignorant of 
what he is doing.’ (Questions of Milinda.) 

The term ‘demerit’, here, should be understood in its 
Buddhist meaning, that is to say, as injurious result 
produced by the law of Karman. That is why the example 


™ We find signs of an analogous doctrine in Brahmanist parables: ‘Two 
birds always united, of equal name, dwell upon one and the same tree. The 
one of thei enjoys the sweet fruit of the fig tree, the other looks round as a 
witness.’ (Mundaka Upanishad III, I, I, and Swetaswatara Upanishad IV, 6.) 
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given by the king has no relation to the question. 
Certainly the king would be right to show indulgence 
toward one who disobeyed inadvertently the orders he 
had given him, or the law which he had established for 
all his subjects, but this was not the question. 

He who is preparing to touch a piece of glowing metal 
can take precautions to reduce or neutralize the natural 
effect of its contact with his flesh. He can cover his hands 
with some thick material soaked in water, or make use 
of some other expedient. The unreflecting man, on the 
contrary, will put his hand directly on the hot iron and 
will suffer agonizing pain. 

Thus certain wrong actions may, in principle, be 
rendered less harmful by the use of means to attenuate 
their unpleasant results, or to prevent them from 
occurring. 

Evidently the man who takes the laws of morality as 
being the expression of the will of a god, and who sees 
in each breach of these laws a personal offence done to 
this god, must consider as frightful and devilish wicked- 
ness the art of cleverly sinning while protecting oneself 
from punishment. But the law of Karman does not pro- 
ceed from any divine law-maker; it is an automatic 
process; consequently, to make use of it in order to oppose 
one cause to another, in order to make one effect offset 
another, does not constitute an offence to anyone. 

It must be added that this particular ‘science’ can 
liberate its practitioner only from the direct and quite 
personal results of his deed. As to that part of the results 
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which his actions have sent forth into the general Karman, 
he cannot avoid feeling their influence. 

But how does the desire to ‘trick’ Karman arise in 
man? It cannot exist without a cause, and, in fact, this 
decision to interfere with the action of Karman is, itself, 
a product of Karman. 

This conclusion brings us back to the problem of free 
will. Let us once more see what a Buddhist, Professor 
Narasu, has to say on this point. 

‘The will is a state of conscience resulting from the 
co-ordination, more or less complex, of a certain number 
of psychic and physiological states which, all united, 
express themselves by an act or by an abstention. The 
principal factor in this co-ordination is the character, an 
extremely complex product, formed by heredity, ante- 
natal and post-natal psychological conditions, education, 
and experience. 

‘One part only of this psychological activity is known 
to us under the form of deliberation. The acts and the 
movements which follow on deliberation result directly 
from the tendencies and feelings, images and ideas which 
have become co-ordinated in the form of a choice. Choice 
is, therefore, not the cause of anything, but is itself an 
effect. 

". . . If the will were free, it would be impossible to 
change our character by education. But experience teaches 
that a man’s character is composed of various qualities, 
and is modifiable by a certain sequence of efforts. 
For this reason, because man’s will obeys motives and is 
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dependent on causes, he can be made to transform him- 
self by changing his surroundings, his manner of life, and 
by guiding, with due reflection, the motives of his will.’! 

Supported by theories similar to those of the author 
just quoted, a casuist of the Dzogschen Sect would say: 
‘This desire to check the current of effects springing from 
deeds already accomplished arises from causes, and one 
may believe that the nature of these latter is such that 
they already constitute an obstacle to the results it is 
desired to prevent.’ 

Thus, according to this opinion, the will to oppose the 
law of Karman, and the means employed to reach this 
end, are only tangible manifestations of forces which, 
already, tended automatically to appear in the develop- 
ment of the effects natural to actions performed, and to 
modify the form and the range of these effects. 


The Tibetans, as is well known, have elaborated a 
particular kind of Buddhism consisting of Mahayanist 
doctrines, as regarded from their standpoint as a yellow 
race, with the addition of a basis of theories and psycho- 
logical and magical sciences inherited from unknown 
ancestors. This is what the Orientalists call “Lamaism’, a 
curiously extensive mosaic, hiding unexplored depths. 
Among the doctrines grafted on to those of Buddhism, 
I will here quote only that which bears directly on my 
present subject. It concerns the possibility of freeing one- 
self, completely or partially, after death, from the un- 


t L, Narasu, The Essence of Buddhism. 
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pleasant consequences of past misdeeds, and of obtaining 
either deliverance from the circle of rebirth, or a happy 
rebirth, in spite of the Karman. 

The spiritual leaders of Tibet teach their disciples the 
means to attain this end. On the other hand, there are in 
existence works which explain, more or less summarily, 
the existing theories on this subject. Among such is the 
Bardo thod dol. 

Of the origin of this treatise we know only what we 
learn from tradition, strongly coloured by the marvellous, 
and therefore suspect. We are told that the author of the 
Bardo théd dol was Padmasambhava, the magician who 
dwelt in Tibet in the eighth century, and there preached 
a Mahayanist Buddhism mingled with Tantric doctrines, 
Padmasambhava is believed to have composed a con- 
siderable number of works which he afterwards hid, 
judging that the Tibetans of his time were not yet able 
to understand them. In the course of centuries these 
termas (from ter, written gter, and meaning treasure) were 
found, here and there, by seers or other individuals 
supposed to possess supernormal faculties. In some cases 
the birth of these people had been foretold by Padma- 
sambhava, and some of them are held to have been 
Padmasambhava himself reincarnated. 

The number of works regarded as termas runs into 
hundreds. Over and above those whose authenticity, 
although very debatable, is officially recognized in Tibet, 
many others exist of which the origin is not always 
attributed to Padmasambhava. The authors of some are 
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said to be famous lamas, others are supposed to have been 
composed by deities of the Lamaist pantheon, or by gods 
or heroes belonging to the Bonpo religion. Thus, in the 
north and east of Tibet individuals thought to be clair- 
voyant search for the termas hidden by the great national 
hero Gesar of Ling.! Some termas consist of only a few 
lines, others are relatively voluminous books. Among the 
rarest, those of which one speaks in mysterious whispers, 
are instructions engraved on stone which have been 
found or dug up in a ‘miraculous’ fashion. 

Among the less celebrated termas are some which are 
profoundly interesting to the student of philosophy or of 
methods of psychic training. These are often written in 
a conventional and symbolic language understood only 
by initiates, and which may perhaps constitute the last 
relics of a special language, related to a pre-Buddhist 
esoteric doctrine. The majority of termas, however, con- 
tain only statements of doctrines familiar throughout 
Tibet; or in some cases they are composed of loosely 
connected phrases written in a debased Sanskrit, almost, 
if not quite, unintelligible, and copiously interspersed with 
ritual exclamations, like the monosyllabic mantrams. 

The opinion is prevalent among the people and the 
lower clergy of Tibet that many termas still remain to be 
discovered. 

The origin of the termas is still regarded with discreet 


About this hero, see The Superhuman Life of Gesar of Ling, which I have 
translated from the songs of Tibetan bards. (Rivers, London; and Claude 
Kendall, New York.) 
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scepticism by the élite of the lamas. Examples are quoted 
of lamas who, being greedy for celebrity, have hidden 
manuscripts of their own composition, in order to “dis- 
cover’ them later, and so merit the title of tértin (dis- 
coverer of a ferma), which among the masses is much 
more highly regarded than that of author. Hardly a 
single year passes in which one or more of these 
mysterious works are not discovered in caves or other 
solitary places. 

It would be irrelevant in this present volume to tell 
how I made a discovery of this kind. I will do so 
elsewhere. 

My old travelling companion and fellow student, the 
scholarly Tibetan, Dawasandup, in whose company I 
have ridden so far in the Himalayas, going from one 
monastery to another, has made an English translation 
of one of the versions of the Bardo théd dol. This translation 
was edited by a learned American Orientalist, W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz, who has added to it an erudite intro- 
duction and numerous notes, forming an excellent 
commentary. 

The Bardo thod dol, and all works of this kind, are 
regarded by Tibetan scholars as the exoteric expression 
of esotoric theories concerning death, its accompanying 
phenomena, and those which follow it, between the 
moment when the man dies and that of his rebirth. 
Bardo means ‘between two’—between death and rebirth. 

In Tibet the art of dying skilfully—and, I will add, 
profitably—is considered of the highest importance; 
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Buddhists and Bonpos teach it in one form or another, 
but always under two aspects: the exoteric, divulged in 
books—termas or others—and the esoteric, which is 
communicated by word of mouth, permission being 
sometimes given to the disciples to take written notes of 
a few of the points taught, to assist their memory. 

The Bonpos pretend that it is from them that Padma- 
sambhava and the other Buddhist authors who have 
written on this subject have borrowed their theories. 
They also boast freely of possessing physiological and 
psychological knowledge dating back to remote antiquity, 
and far exceeding in extent and profundity that of the 
Buddhists. I leave the responsibility for these statements 
to those who made them to me, but it may well be that 
they are not entirely without foundation. 

Buddhists, both Hinayanists and Mahaydanists, attach 
great importance to the last thought of a dying person. 
They believe that it is this thought which gives the tone, 
the general direction, to the new life which the dying 
man will begin with his rebirth. The effects of Karman 
will none the less be felt, but they will follow the effect 
of this last thought, and will be modified by its influence. 
Among the Tibetans the influence of this last thought 1s 
generally recognized, but more especially among the mass 
of the unlearned believers. However, these are exhorted 
to form thoughts of detachment from the world from 
which they are about to depart, rather than virtuous 
thoughts, apart from a sincere wish for the happiness of 
living beings. As for more enlightened individuals, and 
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those who have received a few lessons from a spiritual 
master, they are specially recommended to overcome the 
loss of consciousness which usually occurs at the moment 
of death, and to perceive clearly the phenomenon of the 
passing of the consciousness out of this life. 

Advice to this effect is whispered into the ears of all 
dying people who have, at their bedside, either a lama, 
or a layman knowing something of ‘the art of dying,’ 
but it is presumed that those who during life have not 
prepared themselves for this moment are unable to make 
the effort required to avoid the loss of consciousness at 
the moment of death. 

Why is it necessary to die with full consciousness :— 
Simply to prevent the automatic operation of Karman, 
just as those endeavour to do, during their lifetime, who 
have acquired ‘skill in means’ (upaya) based on knowledge 
of the mechanism of Karman. Apart from the contem- 
plative hermits and lamas familiar with the teachings of 
the spiritual masters, very few people die fully conscious. 
According to a belief which is widespread not only in 
Tibet, but also in Nepal and India, among Buddhists 
and the adepts of other doctrines, the man who dies in 
a swoon recovers from this latter not exactly in another 
world, but in another condition: in what the Tibetans 
call the ‘intermediate state’ (bardo). 

What is that which after death recovers consciousness, 
and which is bound to experience the results of the actions 
performed by the dead man:—Among non-Buddhists 
the reply is simple; that which continues to exist beyond 
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death is the jiva, the spirit, an immortal entity very like 
that which we call the ‘soul’. 

Their attachment to the idea of an entirely individual 
retribution for actions performed has led the majority of 
Buddhists to form conceptions which approximate to 
the belief in the transmigration of the spirit, although 
for them the ‘spirit’ is not a simple entity, but an aggregate 
of mental faculties, as has been explained in the preceding 
chapter. The spirit is not regarded as the possessor of 
these faculties, itself existing apart from them; it is not 
endowed with the power of perception, of wishing, etc.; 
but when perceptions, sensations, constructive mental 
operations and consciousness exist, the sum of this activity, 
made up of different components, takes the name of 
spirit. 

According to the lamaists, however, that which enters 
into the intermediate state (bardo) is only one of the parts 
which makes up the spirit: it is the consciousness, which 
contains, in itself, the sum of impressions which have 
been stored in the ‘conscious’ and ‘subconscious’ mind of 
the individual during his past life. 

The Tibetans, and some of their neighbours in India 
and Nepal, hold that the ‘consciousness’ of the ordinary 
man dying during a swoon, without understanding what 
has happened to him, finds itself very much at a loss in 
its new state. It does not know of the change which has 
taken place in its condition; it is troubled and alarmed, 
while it tries unsuccessfully to reoccupy the place in 
this world which belonged to it during the lifetime of 
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the body to which it was attached. In this agitated state 
the power to direct itself, to resist the pressure of Karman 
which is acting on it, is lacking. Others will come to its 
help. 

Already, during the death-agony, the lama or the 
competent layman who is with the dying man has 
strongly advised him to let his ‘consciousness’ escape 
through the crown of his head, for any other exit would 
lead to a bad rebirth. But here again, the dying man, if 
he has had no special training, is incapable of helping 
himself, and the rite of ‘transference’ intervenes. In 
Tibetan this rite is called phowa (pronounced powa, from 
pho, to move to another place, to transfer). The essential 
part of phowa consists in the ejaculation, in a very special 
and piercing tone, of the syllable hik,! followed by the 
syllable phat. These two syllables are held to be mantrams: 
that is to say, words whose vibrations—if the sound has 
been correctly emitted—have the power to produce 
certain effects on the mind and on matter. 

In theory, the hik, several times repeated, causes the 
‘consciousness’ gradually to rise to the crown of the head, 
and phat makes it burst out of the skull. It happens at 
times that Tibetan mystics practise this rite for them- 
selves, in order to commit suicide, just as certain Hindu 
yogis suffocate themselves voluntarily by holding their 
breath while in trance. However, according to the worthy 
people of Tibet, the action of phowa is not limited to 


* On this subject see my books: Among the Mystics and Magicians of Tibet, 
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extracting the consciousness from the body of the dying 
man, or from the dead man from whose body its exit is 
delayed; it will also transfer the consciousness to a place 
of bliss, generally to the Western Paradise of the Great 
Beatitude (Nub Dewachen, in Sanskrit, Sukhavati), of 
which the Buddhist masses in China and Japan also dream. 

In reality, the use of phowa to guide the ‘consciousness’ 
of the dead verges upon the magic science of ‘transfer- 
ence’ or ‘resurrection’. This consists in separating the 
mental part of the personality—one’s own or that of 
another—and transferring it, temporarily or permanently, 
into a human or animal body. This body may be one 
which has been abandoned, at the moment of death, by 
the spirit which had been joined to it, or one from which 
the magician has dislodged the spirit by force. In this 
latter case the magician may transfer the homeless spirit 
into a recently dead body, if he can find one available, 
or he may evict another spirit from its home, so as to 
provide shelter for the first, or, finally, he may leave the 
spirit disincarnated, a condition which is said to be very 
painful for the latter. Stories of ‘transferences’ are 
numerous in Tibet, but the methods by which they are 
practised are taught only to a very few disciples after a 
long probationary period, and under the seal of secrecy, 
guarded by awe-inspiring oaths. This so-styled science of 
transference is also known in China and India. 

As for the ascent of the ‘consciousness’ to the summit of 
the skull, this is borrowed from the Tantric theories 
concerning the vital energy symbolized by kundalini, the 
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fiery serpent, which sleeps near the organs of generation, 
and which the yogis awaken and cause to ascend to the 
brain through various points in the body (the chakras = 
wheels) and along the vertebral column. This ascent is 
regarded as a physical reality, or as being symbolic, ac- 
cording to the degree of Tantric initiation. 


Among those Buddhists who admit the existence of 
the intermediate state there are some who do not accept 
the idea of a transference operated by the agency of 
another person. Most, however, believe that the ‘con- 
sciousness’ itself may possibly pass through the bardo 
toward a chosen rebirth. Theoretically, then, it may 
attain to one or other of the worlds of the gods, or enter 
into a human body, choosing, as its parents, those whose 
character and condition are such as to assure the moral 
and material well-being of the child whom they will 
beget. Further, some believe in the possibility of succeed- 
ing, after death, in a moment of sudden illumination of 
the discarnate ‘consciousness’, in enfranchising themselves 
from the round of repeated births and deaths; that is to 
say, in liberating themselves definitely from all effects of 
Karman. 

These various possibilities are naturally based on the 
belief in the continuance of the consciousness after death. 
This ‘consciousness’, then, is regarded as an entity, a 
receptacle in which are stored all the moments of con- 
sciousness which have succeeded one another during the 
life of the deceased. At the same time, it is supposed to 
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enjoy the power of perception, of reasoning about its 
perceptions, and of receiving impressions. Thus en- 
visaged, the ‘consciousness’ offers points of resemblance 
to the ‘double’, although the Tibetans regard it as 
distinct from the latter. It resembles the soul, or the 
Hindu jiva, with this striking difference, however, that 
it is not immortal, its existence ending with the rebirth 
which is the beginning of the formation of a new con- 
sciousness, depending on the organs of perception, sensa- 
tion, etc., which will supply it with aliment. One must 
nevertheless remember that according to this theory the 
conditions of rebirth, the physical form, and the mental 
qualities of the new individual are conditioned by the 
preceding consciousness. 

Deprived, after death, of the perceptions which the 
senses transmitted to it, and which nourished it, the dis- 
incarnate “consciousness ruminates, if I may use this 
trivial but exact expression, on the ideas which have been 
accumulated in it during the lifetime of the physical and 
mental aggregation (called a person) of which it formed 
a part. The visions which it sees, which disconcert, or 
stupefy, or delight, or terrify it, are nothing but subjective 
images, projected by itself, and illustrating .its own 
beliefs, its passions, and, in general, all the content of the 
mind of the deceased. 

To discern, in this chaos of images, those which 
emanate from currents of energy productive of happy 
conditions, and those which are due to certain of its own 
affinities, and which bear it toward environments that 
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will be agreeable to it, is an art which very few ‘con- 
sclousnesses’ possess. So on this occasion the dead man 
receives the help of one of the living, who explains to 
him the nature of the visions which are supposed to 
appear to him, and points out to him how he should 
bear himself toward them. 

Yet choosing between the routes and the beings which 
appear in these visions is regarded as the effect of 
knowledge of an inferior order. The secret which brings 
about the supreme deliverance in the bardo is the 
knowledge of the fundamental unreality of the scenes 
which are held there, of the beings which are encountered 
there, of the joys which are enjoyed there, and of the 
sorrows which are suffered there. The ‘consciousness’ 
must know that this mirage, as we have seen, is an 
objectification of its thoughts, that it exists in these 
thoughts, and nowhere outside them. 

This last theory is in complete conformity with the 
doctrine of the idealistic school of Buddhism. This 
doctrine, which does not accept the conception of the 
bardo, declares that deliverance from the round of 
‘existences’ consists in understanding, in this life, that the 
samsdra, with its various worlds, its gods, its demons, its 
paradises, its hells, and all the beings which there suffer, 
enjoy, love, hate, fight, are born, and die, is merely a 
product of our imagination, a huge mystification due to 
ignorance, an hallucination produced by the longing for 
individual existence. 

An opinion fairly widespread among learned lamas is 
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that the same possibilities of deliverance post mortem are 
open to all, whatever may have been their religion, or 
the philosophical doctrines which they professed during 
their lifetime. 

A lama belonging to the monastery of Ditza, situated 
near the Chinese frontier, who had had the opportunity 
of meeting Christian missionaries, and learning something 
of their doctrine, told me one day that the judgment, 
heaven, and hell awaited them in the bardo. According 
to him, the Christians, like the Lamaists, would furnish 
their ‘intermediate state’ with visions in accordance with 
their beliefs; they would see there God the Father, Jesus, 
angels, and the saints and demons, which would, no 
doubt, have been especially present in their minds at the 
hour of death. They would suffer or rejoice according to 
the nature of their visions, which they would imagine to 
be realities, until the moment when a swoon, like that 
in which they died, would mark the instant of their 
rebirth, according to their deeds, in this world or 
another. 

I questioned another Jama of the monastery of 
Labrang, in Amdo, and asked him what he thought 
would be the condition, in the bardo, of a man who had 
had no belief, religious or other, concerning the after- 
death, and was convinced that it meant nothingness. 

The lama, of course, did not consider that this want of 
faith was a crime to be punished in the next world, but 
he doubted whether there existed anyone who had 
never conceived any idea concerning what would happen 
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after death. As I replied by pointing out that there had 
been materialists in India (the Charvakas) and that the 
number of such persons was considerable in the West, 
he asked me: ‘Have these men never, even as children, 
heard anything taught on the subject of the after-death 2’ 
I had to agree that most materialists had received some 
instruction on the subject. Then, concluded the lama, the 
descriptions of another world which they have heard, 
which they have at first believed, and then put aside as 
absurd, may come back to them and people their bardo 
with visions which reproduce them. 

What results from these various theories? Do the 
Lamaists really believe that one can interfere with the 
action of Karman during the time which elapses between 
death and rebirth: Exoterically, at least, they believe it, 
but they declare that this operation is rarely possible, 
because its success depends upon the character of the 
deceased, and upon the degree of knowledge which he 
has acquired during his lifetime. 

The indications furnished by the lama who shows the 
‘consciousness’ which road it should follow in order to 
reach a certain paradise, or to procure itself a new body, 
by means of certain virtuous, rich, or intelligent parents, 
are understood by it only if it has been predisposed to 
understand them by the actions performed by the dead 
man. Similarly, the instructions lavished upon it in 
respect of the mirage, issuing from itself, which stupefies 
it, cannot be understood by it unless, before death, it has 
already familiarized itself with those conceptions. All 
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things considered, the law of actions continues to hold 
good. 

Lamaists also tell me that men who, for long periods, 
have trained themselves to observe and analyse the pheno- 
mena which arise in them, and have thus acquired the 
habit of remaining perfectly conscious, are able to 
overcome the swoon which tends to supervene at the 
moment of death, and to avoid it. They thus enter fully 
conscious into the ‘intermediate state’, and the phantas- 
magoria which may occur in it does not occur for 
them. 

These experts in the ‘art of dying’ have, toa great extent, 
the power of projecting their consciousness into what- 
ever world they please, and of being reborn in any 
environment they may select. But this power was already 
possessed by them, in a latent state, before death; it was 
the fruit of their psychic training, and thus a result of 
their deeds (Karman). Moreover, in whatever world and 
in whatever condition they are reborn, they are in no way 
protected against the effects of their actions; these effects 
will occur in a form determined by this world and this 
condition. The Law of Karman does not act on us from 
outside; it is in himself that each of us bears the causes 
of the effects which he experiences. 

No teaching in extremis or post mortem is given to the 
initiated Lamaist, for he has no need of advice; no rite 1s 
celebrated on his account, for he has no need of help; 
and when his remains are borne to the cemetery no lama 
holds in his hand the end of a scarf attached thereto, 
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for he has no need of guidance. As a hermit in the 
Himalayas said to me: “He knows the road.’ 

Although the theories concerning the bardo have led 
us deep into Buddhistic heterodoxy, and even, one might 
say, entirely outside Buddhism, this last picture of the 
man who knows his road recalls the exhortation addressed 
to his disciples by the Buddha: “Be your own torch and 
your own refuge.’ The last word of Tibetan Tantricism 
is also: ‘No one can guide thee but thyself.’ 


CHAPTER VII 
NIRVANA 


IT would seem strange to end a book on Buddhism, 
however short, without speaking of Nirvana. This ex- 
pression, among all those associated with Buddhism, is 
the best known to Westerners. It does not follow from 
this fact that its meaning is equally clear to them. Quite 
the contrary. As a rule, the various conceptions of 
Nirvana which are current in the West are very far re- 
moved from those accepted by Buddhists. I say inten- 
tionally ‘those’ accepted by Buddhists, for Nirvana has 
been envisaged by them in more than one way. One may 
say that in respect of this theme, the subtlety and ingenuity 
of the Buddhist philosophers have reached their extreme 
limit. And yet ... in these many different and even 
contradictory theories, can we not find a point on which 
they all agree? It seems that we can. On the other hand, 
without going into the philosophical minutiae of these 
theories, can we make a summary classification of them? 
This too seems to be possible. Let us see. 


‘Wide open be the door of the Immortal . . - 
(Mahavagega.) 
It was with these words that the Buddha began his 
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preaching. According to the canonical text, he had just 
attained illumination while meditating at the foot of a 
tree beside a river—the Neranjera—and what he had 
realized he at first hesitated to make public. What had 
he seen and realized? The answer will help us to grasp 
the conception of Nirvana held by the authors of this 
narrative. 

‘The Venerable One! seated himself at the foot of a 
banyan tree. 

‘Then, to the mind of the Venerable One, who was 
alone, who had retired into solitude, this thought pre- 
sented itself: I have discovered this profound truth, 
difficult to perceive, difficult to understand, filling the 
heart with peace, sublime, surpassing all thought, 
abstruse, to be grasped only by the wise. Struggling in 
the vortex of the world are men given up to covetous- 
ness, tending towards covetousness, finding their pleasure 
in the world. For men who struggle in the vortex of the 
world it is a difficult thing to understand the law of 
causality, the chain of causation; and it will also be 
extremely difficult to understand the cessation of all 
formations (samskaras), the rejection of the upddhis (bases 
of existence), the extinction of desire, the absence of 
passion, peace of mind, Nirvana.’ 

There is a definition of Nirvana, a definition attributed 
to the Buddha. Nirvana is the cessation of the samskdras, 
and these are understood by the Buddhists as being the 


1 Bhagavad. A title of respect, given to the Buddha and to certain gods. 
The hindu sannydsins also employ it among themselves. 
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‘confections’ or ‘fabrications’. It is ideas that are fabri- 
cated; the ideas which we entertain concerning the 
world and concerning ourselves. As to the bases of 
existence, they consist of desire, passions, deeds, and the 
aggregate of the five skandhas, i.e. the physical form, 
the perceptions, the sensations, the mental activity, the 
consciousness. 

To the text quoted above, we may add the following: 

“When thou hast understood the dissolution of all the 
‘fabrications’, thou shalt understand that which is not 
‘fabricated’. (Dhammapada.) 

What is it that applies itself to this work of ‘fabrica- 
tion’? It is the mind, using the material provided for it 
by the perception, the sensations, and the six kinds of 
consciousness distinguished by the Buddhists, i.e. the 
consciousness joined to each of the five senses: joined to 
the eye—consciousness of forms; to the ear—consciousness 
of sounds; to the nose—consciousness of odours; to the 
tongue—consciousness of tastes; to the body in general— 
consciousness of contact through the sense of touch; 
and, in the sixth place, the consciousness joined to the 
mind, which means, the consciousness of ideas. 

The ‘fabrication’ of this material is influenced by desire, 
by the passions, and by deeds, this last expression being 
understood as meaning the result of the Karman; not 
only of the individual Karman, but also—and perhaps, 
above all—of the general Karman.! Finally, enveloping 
the whole, is moha, ‘which soils and spoils that with which 
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it is mingled’. Moha is error, confusion, illusion, the 
hallucination which prevents the mind from discovering 
the truth. Moha is the antonym of Knowledge (prajfia) 
and, “consequently, is the primordial cause which sets in 
motion the world-process’.! In Buddhism, the world- 
process is the Chain of Interdependent Origins, which 
we can sum up in three points, as did the great 
Mahayanist philosopher Nagarjuna: ignorance, desire, 
action.? Moha is ignorance (avidyd) in the form which it 
assumes in each of us. On account of our mental con- 
fusion, and the illusion which leads us to conceive wrong 
notions and form wrong judgements, the data furnished 
by our senses, perceptions, and sensations are faulty; 
passions and desire arise within us, and these engender 
the accomplishment of evil deeds. All actions, even the 
most virtuous, are regarded as evil, that is, as productive of 
unhappy results, so long as any error is involved in them. 

If, then, in the last resort, that which constitutes the 
samsdra (the round of phenomena, the world) is ignorance, 
desire, and action, it goes without saying that Nirvana, the 
Opposite of samsdra, must be the absence of ignorance, 
desire, and action. What action? Forming wrong ideas 
under the influence of ignorance and desire. A very 
definite statement of Candrakirti leaves no room for 
doubt on this point: “The essence of Nirvana consists 
simply in the suppression of all the constructions of our 
fertile imagination.’ 3 


« Stcherbatsky: The Central Conception of Buddhism. 2 See Chapter IV. 
3 Candrakirti, Commentary on the Madyamika-castra of Nagarjuna. 
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According to an opinion which is widely held in the 
West, Nirvana consists in the annihilation of the soul 
after death. This opinion is totally erroneous. Buddhism 
denies the existence of an ‘ego’, of a soul, or of any per- 
manent principle whatsoever ;! this denial constitutes one 
of its fundamental doctrines, so how could it consider 
and teach the annihilation of something which, according 
to the formal declarations attributed to the Buddha, does 
not exist? 

Whether we can understand Nothingness, Absolute 
Non-entity, is doubtful; behind the thing that disappears 
we cannot help imagining something else. As for India, 
there a beginning is always regarded as the beginning of 
something arising from something else, and an end is 
regarded as the end of something which is transformed 
into something else, or is united with something else. 
Aryan thinkers have long repeated that ‘that which is 
not cannot come into existence, and that which is cannot 
cease to be’. Is this theory in contradiction with that of 
the momentariness of the elements? The Buddhists say 
not, for existence, which is activity, links action to action 
in a perpetual becoming. 


The meaning of the word Nirvana is, without a doubt, 
the cause of the erroneous opinion which Westerners 
have conceived as to the nature of Nirvana. Nirvana 
means an extinction, or rather, the action of a breath 
which blows upon a flame and extinguishes it. Extinction, 
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therefore nothingness, so runs the argument. The question 
is: what, according to the Buddhists, is extinguished ? This 
is what they reply: 

A Brahmin ascetic questioned Sariputra, an eminent 
disciple of the Buddha: 

‘Nirvana, Nirvana, they say, friend Sariputra. What 
then is Nirvana?’ 

‘The annihilation of desire, the annihilation of hatred, 
the annihilation of error (moha), that, friend, is what is 
called Nirvana.’ (Samyutta Nikaya.) 

‘By what abandonment does Nirvana exist?’ asks 
Udaya of the Buddha. 

‘By the abandonment of desire Nirvana exists.’ 
(Sutta Nipata.) 

‘By the rejection of covetousness, of ill-will, and of all 
error shalt thou attain Nirvana.’ (Maha Parinibbana sutta.) 

‘In this world much has been seen, heard, and thought; 
the destruction of passion and of desire for the objects 
which have been perceived is this imperishable Nirvana.’ 
(Samyutta Nikaya.) 

“Those who are detached, in this world, from all that 
has been seen, heard, or thought,! from all virtue and 
from all works; those who, after having become detached 
from all kinds of things, and having understood the 
essence of desire, are without passions, those I call men 
who have crossed the river.” (Sutta Nipata.) 


™ We may liken ‘that which has been seen, heard and thought’ to the 
‘habit-energy’ or ‘memory’ (vdsand), a Mahay4nist conception which is 
mentioned in the following pages. 
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‘To cross the river’ or ‘to reach the other shore’ are 
classic expressions in Buddhist literature, and mean, to 
attain Nirvana. 

Elsewhere, also, there is mention of ‘the disciple who 
has rejected pleasure and desire, and who has attained, 
even in this world, to Deliverance from death, to repose, 
Nirvana, the eternal home.’ (Suttasangaga.) 

The Hinay4nists, at least in their ancient sect of the 
Sarvastivadins, believed in the reality of the material 
world, consisting in a continual becoming (bhava). Thus 
Nirvana was equivalent to the cessation of the activity 
which maintained the existence (the continual “‘becoming’) 
of the series (santdna) of successive moments of conscious- 
ness which constitutes that which we regard as our T’. 
Is this cessation of the series of successive moments of 
consciousness, or this cessation of all ‘formations’, 
equivalent to nonentity >—Nothing of the kind has ever 
been declared. 

Weare told in the Majjhihima Nikaya that this question 
was definitely put to the Buddha by Malunkyaputta: 
“After death, does a Buddha (he who has attained Nirvana) 
exist, or does he not exist?’ The Buddha did not reply, 
but he explained the reason for his silence on this point. 
A reply to this question would be profitless for him who 
received it, said the Buddha. ‘Whether the Buddha exists 
or does not exist after death, one fact remains: there is 
birth, decrepitude, death, suffering, on which subjects I 
have given my teachings, showing the origin, the cause, 
and the ending of suffering, and the Way which leads to 
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this ending . . . | have not said whether the Buddha exists 
or does not exist after death because that has nothing to 
do with the foundations of the doctrine and does not 
lead to the absence of passion, to peace, to supernormal 
faculties, to the supreme wisdom, to Nirvana.’ 

Why did the Buddha not answer? A Mahiyanist 
cannot help thinking that Malunky4putta’s question dealt 
with a false conception, that of the duality of being and 
not-being. Had not the Buddha declared that ‘for him 
who knows according to the reality, there is neither 
being, nor not-being:’ Had he not also said that he re- 
pudiated the two opposing theories of the annihilation 
and of the eternal life of an ego? All such theories are 
‘fabrications’ of our mind, dominated by error, illusion, 
and wrong ideas (moha) which vitiate our reasoning. 
The Buddha neither exists nor ceases to exist after death, 
in the way in which our ignorance leads us to imagine 
those two states, and never did he exist during that which 
we call his life, in the meaning which our ignorance gives 
to the word exist. It is the same with us, who do not exist 
in the way in which we imagine ourselves to exist, for 
‘nothing is born, nothing dies; nothing comes, nothing 
goes’, said Nagarjuna, the founder of the Mahayana, 
and all the theories of survival or annihilation which we 
evolve have their basis in the illusion of duality by which 
we are possessed; they are “constructions of our fertile 
imagination. ! 

The old-time Buddhists seem to have been very deeply 


1 Candrakirti. Quoted above. 
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impressed by the spectacle of the ills inherent in life, and 
their conception of Nirvana is, above all, that of the 
ending of these sufferings. We find in the Questions of 
King Milinda a series of parables by which Nagaséna 
sought to explain to the Greek prince Menander the 
natura of Nirvana. Here are some of them. 

‘Nirvana, so full of peace, of happiness, so subtle, 
exists, O King. He who regulates his life correctly, 
understanding the nature of the formations (or fabrica- 
tions; the samskdras) according to the teachings of the 
Buddhas, realizes it by his wisdom, as an apprentice, 
following the instructions of his master, makes himself a 
master of his craft. 

‘And if thou shouldst ask: “How may Nirvana be 
known?” It is by deliverance from distress and from 
danger, by peace, calm, happiness, contentment, purity. 

‘Just as a man, O King, who had fallen into a blazing 
furnace filled with many faggots of dry wood, if by a 
great effort he saved himself and reached a cool place, 
he would feel the greatest happiness—so is it with who- 
ever rules his life rightly. Such a one, by his attentive 
reflection, realizes the supreme felicity of Nirvana, 
where the burning heat of the triple fire (sensuality- 
covetousness; hate-malice; error-stupidity) is entirely 
extinguished. The furnace represents the triple fire, as the 
man who was burning therein, and who escaped, repre- 
sents him who guides his life aright, and as the cool place 
stands for Nirvana. 

‘Again, as a man who had fallen into a trench filled 
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with corpses and filth, if he succeeded in getting out and 
reaching a place free from corpses, would feel supremely 
happy, so is it with whoever guides his life aright. Such 
a one, by attentive reflection, will realize the supreme 
felicity of Nirvana, from which the corpses of all evil 
propensities have been removed. 

‘Again, as a man who had fallen amongst foes, 
trembling with fear, confused and troubled in mind, if by 
a great effort he succeeded in freeing himself, and fled to a 
place where he was perfectly safe, he would feel supremely 
happy, so is it with whoever orders his life aright. Such 
a one, by attentive reflection, will realize the supreme 
bliss of Nirvana from which fear and terror are banished. 

“The terror, O King, represents this ceaselessly renewed 
anxiety in respect of birth, decrepitude, illness and death, 
and the place of refuge represents Nirvana. 

‘Again, as a man who has fallen into a place full of 
filth, of mud and slime, if, by a violent effort, he frees 
himself from the mud and slime and reaches a clean place, 
one without foulness, he will feel great happiness, so 
also whoever regulates aright his life, will, by attentive 
reflection, acquire the supreme bliss of Nirvana, from 
which the mud and slime of evil propensities have been 
expelled. The mud and slime, O King, represent riches, 
honours, eulogies! and the clean place represents Nirvana. 


* Compare the following passage, taken from the Sétra in Forty-two 
Articles. ‘In the eyes of the Tathagata (the Buddha) all the most perfect 
splendours of kings and of their ministers are as spittle and dust. 

‘In his eyes, gold, silver, and all other jewels or precious objects are as brick 
and gravel.’ 
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‘And again, if one should ask: How does he who 
guides his life aright realize Nirvana? I should answer: 
He, O King, grasps the truth concerning the development 
of the “formations” (samskdras), and then perceives, in 
this development, birth, decay, illness, death, but he does 
not, in this development, perceive either happiness or 
contentment; he sees in it nothing which is worth 
holding on to. 

‘And discontent arises in his mind, since he finds 
nothing on which he can rest and which is sure to give 
him a lasting satisfaction. He becomes impatient, and 
without refuge, without protection, without hope, he 
tires of these reiterated lives.’ (The continual round of 
deaths and births.) 

‘And in the mind of him who thus perceives the 
insecurity of life, ceaselessly recommencing, this thought 
arises: All is on fire, blazing and burning? in this endless 
renewal. It is full of suffering, full of despair. If, he 
thinks, one could attain to a state in which there is no 
more “becoming”, there would be calm, tranquillity, 
the ending of the “fabrications”, the liberation of the 
essential bases of life (upadha), the ending of cupidity, the 
absence of passion: peace, Nirvana. And then his mind 
strives toward this state where there is no “becoming” ’; 
and then he has found peace, then he triumphs and 
rejoices in this thought: At last I have attained a refuge. 


1 This allegory of the flame is frequently used in the Buddhist Scriptures: 
‘Everything burns, O disciples. . . . With what fire is it burning? I declare 
to you, it is with the fire of thirst (desire-covetousness). With the fire of 
hatred, with the fire of ignorance.’ (Mahavagga.) 
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‘Just as a man who has adventured into a foreign 
country and has lost his way, when he knows of a path 
free from jungle which leads to his home, will hasten 
along his path, glad of mind, exulting and rejoicing in 
this thought: “At last I have found the road’: so he who 
has perceived the insecurity of life . . . (the text con- 
tinues as above) . . . “At last I have attained a refuge.” 
And he struggles with all his strength along this path, so 
that he shall be firm in his effort, so that he shall remain 
constant in love toward all beings in all the worlds, and so 
he continues always to apply himself, until, passing be- 
yond the impermanent, he attains Reality. And when he 
has attained that, O King, the man whohas ordered his life 
aright has understood Nirvana and sees it face to face.’! 

A Refuge, or Place of Peace, Nirvana is not, however, 
a particular spot; Nagaséna is careful to warn his royal 
questioner of this. 

‘Venerable Nagaséna,’ asks the prince, ‘is there a place 
where Nirvana is situated 2’ 

‘There is no place, O King, where Nirvana is situated. 
. . . It is the same with fire, which exists without there 
being a place where fire is situated. But if a man rubs 
two sticks one against the other, fire is produced; so also, 
although it is not situated anywhere, Nirvana exists, and 
by means of vigilant attention, in no matter what country, 
in the dwelling of the Nagas (divinities of the Ocean) 
or in the highest Paradise, he who rules his life aright will 


attain Nirvana. 


' Abridged from the Questions of King Milinda. 
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‘Just as a man who has eyes, no matter where he may 
be, is able to contemplate the vault of the sky, and to see 
before him the horizon, so he who lives with uprightness 
and vigilant attention, in whatever place he may be, will 
attain Nirvana.’ 

From the above one may deduce that Nagaséna re- 
garded Nirvana as the cessation of the evils inherent in 
existence, inherent in the rotation of the Wheel or endless 
Chain of Interdependent Origins, and that this cessation 
occurred, not because one passed on to another world, 
but because one had induced, by the practice of virtue 
and vigilant attention, a particular spiritual state. 


As I said at the beginning of this chapter, the question 
of Nirvana has given rise, among Buddhists, to many 
theories, of which a certain number are concerned with 
the reality or non-reality of samsdra and Nirvana. It must 
always be borne in mind that in these discussions, among 
Buddhists, unreal or non-real doesnot mean exactly : ‘which 
does not exist’, but signifies rather: ‘which is produced by 
causes’; therefore, that which has no proper nature, is not 
autogenous. This has been explained in Chapter V. 

It is thus that the reality of the ‘ego’ is denied; not that 
the person does not exist, but because it is an aggregation 
of various elements which can be perceived, distinguished, 
and named separately. 


Up to a certain point, and perhaps not with complete 
unanimity, the modern Theravadins share the views of 
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the ancient Hinay4nists, who believed in the reality of 
the material world. According to them, also, Nirvana 
consists in the definite cessation of the ‘becoming’, of 
the series (santana) of successive moments of conscious- 
ness, which we wrongly imagine to be our ‘self’. As I 
noted in Chapter VI, this ‘series’, which continues through 
successive deaths and rebirths, is, although the Theravadins 
deny it, a disguised ‘ego’.t Popular Buddhism, with its 
tales of successive lives of the same individual, has never 
failed to understand it thus, and does not in any way differ, 
on this point, from Brahmanism, which teaches the 
reincarnation of an ‘ego’ (jiva). 

Nirvana—the individual Nirvana—as the Maha Thera 
Nyanatiloka? once orally explained to me, consists in 
the suppression, the extinction of one series (santana). As 
to the other ‘series’, he appeared to see them continuing, 
through successive deaths and rebirths, until, one by 
one, they in their turn came to cease. 

Among the ancient Hinayanists there were also some 
who believed that all the elements, all the energies whose 
activities constitute the world, could in the course of time 
enter into a final state of rest, and it seems that they 
pictured to themselves, in this way, a general Nirvana. 
Nevertheless, this Nirvana was considered a real thing 
(perhaps an element: Dharma) although inert. In this 


™ On the other hand, there have existed Buddhist sects which taught the 
temporary continuity of the individuality of ‘person’: the pudgala. Neverthe- 
less, they did not look upon it as an ‘ego’, as the pudgala was said to be 
impermanent. 

2 A German Orientalist who is a Buddhist bhikkhu, and the head of a group 
of European Buddhist bhikkhus, established in Ceylon for the past thirty years. 
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connection, a Buddhist bhikkhu, a native of India, the 
Reverend K4li Kumar, told me that if this Nirvana were 
real, and if it were a thing—whatever special sense one 
may give to these terms—it could not for ever remain 
inactive. 

The speaker did not admit that existence could become 
non-existence; something which had existed must, in 
one form or another, exist for ever. In his opinion a 
Nirvana of this kind offered some analogy to the praldya 
of the Brahmanists. (The destruction of the universe at 
the end of a kalpa, a period of time comprising 1,000 
yugas or 432 millions of our years, and corresponding 
to one ‘day of Brahma.’) According to this conception, 
the universe, or the manifestation of Brahma, is emitted 
at the beginning of the “day of Brahma’, and it returns 
into Brahma for another period of time called the ‘night 
of Brahma’, during which there is no manifestation. The 
alternations of manifestation and non-manifestation are 
thus represented as following the rhythm of the breathing 
of Brahma, the exhalation causing the world to arise 
with the breath, and the inhalation causing it to return 
to Brahma. 

According to another Brahminic theory, the state of 
non-manifestation corresponds to the equilibrium of the 
three gunas (qualities), to wit: sattva, goodness-purity; 
rajas, energy-activity; tamas, torpor-stupidity. The 
manifestation, that is to say, the phenomenon, is pro- 
duced by the predominance of one or the other quality; 
by the varied proportion of these qualities. When a 
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perfect equality of proportion is re-established, the move- 
ment of the phenomenon ceases, only to start afresh when 
the equilibrium of the three qualities is again disturbed, 
at the end of the ‘night of Brahma.’ 

In the same way, thought the Reverend Kali Kumar, 
a Nirvana consisting in the extinction of the series of 
successive moments of consciousness (santana) or in the 
extinction of anything that had existed, could not be 
eternal, because it was produced by causes, and nothing 
which is produced by causes can be permanent or real. 

And if this Nirvana, deprived of life and activity, were 
a thing, a substance, an entity existing by itself, and not 
produced, it could have no relation to us, for if the 
activity of our five skandhas (physical form—perception— 
sensation—mental activity—consciousness) were ex- 
tinguished in this inert reality, this fact would change the 
nature of it, would impart into it a cause apt to awaken 
movement in it. 

I do not know what retort his predecessors in the Order 
who had conceived this special sort of Nirvana would 
have made to my reverend friend, supposing that they 
had really conceived such a theory, and that we are not 
mistaken as to their thought. 


A clear line of demarcation between the Hinay4nist 
idea of Nirvana and that which is current among 
Mahayanists is traced by the fact that as we have just 
seen, in their different conceptions of Nirvana, the 
Hinay4nists always regard it as different from, and even 
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the opposite of, samsara. The comparison, familiar among 
them, of the crossing to the ‘other bank’ of a river which 
separates this “other bank’ (Nirvana) from that on which 
we find ourselves (samsdra), corresponds exactly to this 
conception. The Mahayanists, on the other hand, pro- 
claim that Nirvana and samsdra are one and the same 
thing. Seen from one angle, it is samsdra; seen from 
another, it is Nirvana. 

The basis of this doctrine is seen to be perfectly ortho- 
dox, if we consider the definition of the Chain of 
Interdependent Origins, where ignorance is declared to 
be the cause that sets in motion the round of phenomena 
with the ‘mass of suffering’ that goes with them. The 
suppression of ignorance brings about the suppression of 
the ‘round’ (samsdra), and it is this suppression which 
constitutes Nirvana. Now, what the Mahayanists declare 
is just this: that what appears as samsdra to the ignorant 
appears as Nirvana to him who is enlightened. 

‘Between Nirvana and samsdra,’ says Candrakirti, ‘there 
is not the slightest difference.’ It must be understood that 
in Nirvana nothing is suppressed, nothing is destroyed 
in reality. Nirvana simply consists in the complete sup- 
pression of all the false constructions of our imagination. 
As declared by the Buddha, the real, fundamental ele- 
ments of existence can never be destroyed. The things 
which do not exist in this world do not exist and have 
never existed. Those who imagine existence and non- 
existence (as a duality of opposites) will never understand 
the rest from samsdra (from the world of phenomena). 
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The meaning of this is as follows: In the Absolute, which 
is the final Nirvana, all the elements have disappeared. 
Whether they be called stains (klesha) or generative power 
(karman) or individual existence, or groups of elements, 
all have completely disappeared. But these elements 
which do not exist in the Absolute have never existed. 
They resemble the rope which a man sees in the darkness, 
and takes for a snake; as soon as one brings a lamp, the 
man sees his mistake, and the fear with which the rope 
inspired him is dispelled. The elements called illusion, 
desire, karma, and birth, which constitute the individual 
life, have no real existence in the absolute meaning of 
this word; they have none even in the restricted sense 
as regards the conditions of life in samséra. The rope 
which was taken for a snake is not in itself a snake, nor 
is it ever a snake, either in the darkness or in the light. 

‘What is it, then, that is called phenomenal reality 
(samsdra) 2 Obsessed by the unreal demons of their ‘ego’ 
and of their ‘mine’, stupid people—those who are of the 
world!—imagine that they can perceive separate entities, 
whereas in reality these do not exist; just as a man suffering 
from an eye disease may see in front of him hairs, flies, 
or other objects which do not exist. 

Consequently, it has been said: 

‘Nirvana is not non-existence; 
‘How could you have this idea? 


1 Those who live an ordinary life: prithag jana, in contradistinction to the 
enlightened man, the arya (the noble) who has entered the paths ‘beyond the 
world’. 
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“We call Nirvana the cessation 
‘Of all thoughts of non-existence and of existence.’! 


The Hinayanist theory which distinguishes two kinds 
of Nirvana: (1) Nirvana in this life, consisting in spiritual 
illumination, suppression of illusion-error, desire, and 
hatred; and (2) Parinirvdna, attained after death, which 
consists in the extinction of the skandhas (the body—the 
perceptions—the sensations—mental activity—conscious- 
ness), may be held to be one of the effects of the belief 
in the duality of samsdra and Nirvana. This conception 
tends to give death an importance which it loses alto- 
gether in the Mahay4nist doctrine of the unreality of the 
world. The distinction made between the condition which 
exists during the duration of a group of elements forming 
a living individual, and the state produced by the sup- 
pression of this group, after the death of this individual, 
also gives this group a character of ‘temporary per- 
manence’. Though it is limited to the length of the life 
of the individual, this supposed permanency disagrees 
with the Buddhist doctrine which states that the com- 
ponents which form the ‘group’ are continually renewed, 
and that the life of an individual lasts only ‘as long as a 
thought’ or ‘as long as a breath’. Ifso, the end of the group 
occurs at every moment, in the sense that the present group 
is not identical with that which preceded it, while the 
future group is not identical with the present one. As for 


1 Abridged from Candrakirti’s Commentary on Nédgdrjuna’s Treatise on 
Relativity, translated by Stcherbatsky. 
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an ‘extinction of the skandhas’, this can have no meaning 
apart from the belief in a purely individual life. The fact 
of the continual exchanges which are going on between 
the various groups or ‘series’ (santana), as well as the fact 
of the uninterrupted transit through the world of energies 
continually engendered by the universal activity, excludes 
all idea of a cessation, a halt, or any sort of end. 


The position of the Mahay4nist thinkers is stronger, 
and, undoubtedly, actually more in conformity with the 
spirit of Buddhism, when they declare that the world, 
such as we conceive it, is an effect of our imagination. 
So declaring, they have not to defend any theories con- 
cerning this world and our personality as we see them, 
since they state, at the outset, that our ignorance, our 
mental blindness, erects a deceptive mirage between us 
and Reality. 

Nirvana, in this case, is neither to reach ‘the other shore’ 
nor to die and sink into the nothingness of the absolute 
ending of all the elements of life. It is simply the awaken- 
ing from an unpleasant dream, the ending of a mental 
illness; it is to see aright. 

‘There is only one kind of Nirvana,’ it is said in the 
Lotus of the Good Law, a work in great renown among 
Japanese Buddhists. And this Nirvana is shown, in the 
same work, as being attained by him who has recognized 
that ‘all phenomena are a sort of mirage, a sort of 
dream’; that they are devoid of proper essence (individual 
nature), 
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Nirvana becomes, for the MahayAnist, a synonym of 
Reality, designated also by the term ‘Void’. 


‘Void’ must never be taken in the sense of Nothingness 
or of nonentity. 

Void means: void of all the imaginary qualities which 
we superimpose on reality; void of duality. This is what 
Nag4rjuna says in the following strophe, which serves as 
an introduction to several of his works, and which 
expresses the fundamental idea of the Mahayana. 

‘I pay homage to this perfectly enlightened Buddha, 
who has taught the doctrine of Interdependent Origins, 
according to which there is neither cessation nor pro- 
duction (birth); neither impermanence nor permanence; 
neither difference nor identity; and which calms activity 
(that which “fabricates’ chimerical conceptions).’ 

We read in the Lankavatara siitra: 

‘That which is meant by the Void, in the highest sense 
of ultimate Reality, is that in the acquisition of an inner 
understanding, by means of wisdom, there is no trace of 
“the force of habit’ (memory) caused. by erroneous con- 
ceptions (which have been produced) during a past which 
had no beginning.’ 

It must be understood that the familiar term “force of 
habit’ which is used here excludes the idea of an energy 
produced by, but differing from, habit. It is the habit 
itself which is the force. And this habit is identical with 
memory (vasana). 

And what is the meaning of ‘things are not born’? 
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‘When it is said “nothing is born”, that does not mean 
that things are not born; it means that they are not self- 
produced. In a profound sense, to be without any self- 
nature is equivalent to not being born. That all things are 
without self-nature means that there is a continual and 
uninterrupted “becoming”’, a changing, every moment, 
from one state of “existence’’ to another. 

‘And what does non-duality mean? It means that 
light and shade, long and short, black and white, are 
relative terms which depend on one another. Nirvana 
and samsdra are not two, and it is the same with all 
things. 

‘There is no Nirvana except where there is samsdra; 
there is no samsdra except where there is Nirvana.’ 

This identity is constantly affirmed in all Mahayanist 
works. 

In the Prajfid Paramita Hridaya sitra the identity of the 
skandhas with the Void—that is to say with Nirvana—is 
clearly stated: 

‘There are five skandhas, and these should be regarded 
as being void by nature. Form (the body) is void, and the 
void is really form. The void is not different from the 
form, and the form is not different from the void. That 
which is form, that is the void; that which is void, that 
is the form.’ In the larger version of the Prajfia Pdramita 
it is added: ‘Apart from form there is no void, apart 
from the void there is no form.’ 

The same thing is repeated in respect of the four other 
skandhas, which form the mental part of the group 
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known as an individual; that is to say: perceptions, sensa- 
tions, mental fabrications, and consciousness. 

In less scholastic phrasing, this amounts to saying: 
Nirvana is just samsdra; the individual, formed of the 
five skandhas, such as he is, is the Void, Reality, Nirvana. 


‘Neither birth, nor annihilation, that is what I call 
Nirvana. Nirvana means the perception of reality, much 
as it really is in itself. And when, by the effect of a com- 
plete change of all the mental processes, there comes the 
acquisition of understanding of oneself (and by oneself) 
that I call Nirvana.’ (Lankavatara sitra.) 

It is this reversal of the notions to which we adhere 
under the influence of the ‘force of habit’ that the 
spiritual Masters belonging to the sect of meditation 
(Ts’an in China and Zen in Japan) endeavour to produce 
in their disciples by means of the enigmas (called Koan) 
which they set them. 


This ‘force of habit’ (or memory) should be understood 
as the totality of mental formations or ‘confections’ (ideas, 
conceptions) which have been produced in the course of 
a past without beginning. It is this ‘force of habit’ that 
creates the mirage of the world, and which creates it 
afresh at each moment, with the contribution that we 
provide for it by our mental activity, acting in the sense 


t Paravritti, a kind of mental revolution which causes all things to be seen 
in a different manner, and causes contact to be made with them by new 
means. The exact meaning of paravritti is ‘turning back’, ‘upsetting’. 
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of this habit. When it is said that samsdra is a product of 
‘our constructive imagination’, we should not take this 
as meaning that a single individual, or group of skandhas, 
alone, can cause samsdra to emerge. It should be under- 
stood that the energy begotten by false reasoning and 
wrong ideas, during ‘a past without beginning’, has 
produced this mirage, which our adhesion helps to 
perpetuate. 

The consciousness of ideas, which supplements the 
consciousness attached to the senses (to the eye, the con- 
sciousness of form, etc.) “distinguishes an objective world, 
and is thus kept in motion (produces new ideas con- 
cerning that which it perceives). It attaches itself to this 
objective world, and by the effect of manifold “forces of 
habit” it nourishes the Alaya Vijnana (the depository of 
consciousness).’ (Lankavatara sitra.) 

In this ‘reservoir’ or ‘depository’ are also the germs of 
ideas that weave the veil of illusion of samsdra in our 
mind. These germs are ancient conceptions, which, 
having become memory or ‘force of habit’—universal 
memory, as has just been said—operate, unknown to 
us, in our subconscious mind. 

Thus the entire drama of samsdra and Nirvana is played 
in the mind, for Nirvana and samsdra, and all the theories 
about them, are nothing but products of our “productive 
imagination’. Does this mean that the world has no 
existence, that we do not exist: Not at all. Both the world 
and we ourselves exist, but neither exists in itself, neither is 
self-generated ; both are ‘products’, or ‘caused’; and there- 
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fore Tsong Khapa and his disciples declare them to be 
unreal, for they are made of the substance of others. 

Moreover, we do not perceive samsdra as it is in reality. 
Our ‘productive imagination’ fed by ‘the energy en- 
gendered by habit’, during ‘a past without beginning’, 
superimposes on the reality an illusory form, ‘a mirage’, 
‘images such as those seen in a dream’. (Vajracchedika 
sitra.) The cessation of this constructive activity, the 
awakening from the dream, is Nirvana. 


In conclusion, it is interesting to note that Tibetan 
Buddhists have no word which translates the exact 
meaning of the term Nirvana: the extinction of a flame 
by blowing it out. It is not because they were unable to 
express this idea in their language. The translators of the 
canonical Sanskrit scriptures, whether Tibetans or 
Indians who had come to Tibet as missionaries, had a 
perfect knowledge of both languages, as is shown by 
every page of their translation. Nirvana, however, was 
left untranslated. 

The expressions used by the Tibetans are: nya nien les 
despa, literally ‘gone beyond misery or suffering’. But 
this expression is also currently used to say, in polite 
language, that someone is dead. It is equivalent to the 
phrase Shing la peb song, ‘he has gone to the sphere of 
the Buddha’, which is employed when speaking respect- 
fully of the death of a lama. 


The real terms for Nirvana are: tharpa, ‘liberation, 


t Written: nya ngan las hdas pa. 4 Written: shing la pheb song. 
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and sangyais-o,t “become Buddha’; tharpa being the 
more commonly used of the two. 

There is not a Tibetan who doubts the possibility of 
attaining this liberation, and becoming a Buddha in our 
present life. There even exists in Tibet a mystical doctrine 
known as the ‘short path’ (lam chung) of which the aim 
is to lead its followers rapidly to liberation. The first 
spiritual guide of the famous poet-ascetic, Milarespa, 
told him: “The doctrine which I teach is such that he 
who meditates on it during the day attains liberation 
during the following night, and he who meditates on it 
during the night attains liberation during the following 
day.’ 

It concerns a method supposed to be capable of bringing 
about a sudden change of perceptions and ideas, a change 
analogous to satori, from which the Japanese followers of 
the Zen Sect also expect the revelation of Reality, ‘im- 
possible to know from the exterior, impossible to 
understand by reasoning, and non-duality’, which is 
always present about us and in us, and which our ‘con- 
structive imagination’ divides, wrongly, into samsdra and 
Nirvana. 

‘It is not a duality, it must not be divided into two,’ is 
repeated many times in the Prajfid Paramita, and this may 
well be the last word of Mahayanist philosophy con- 
cerning Nirvana. 


1 Written: sangs rgyas ho. 
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SIJALOVADA SUTTA 


MORAL RULES FOR LAYMEN 


THUS have I heard: 

At that time the Buddha was staying near Rajagaha, 
in the park that is called Veluvana. 

One day the young householder Sijala, having risen 
early, went out from the city, and standing upright, his 
hair and his garments dripping with water, raising his 
clasped hands above his head, he bowed in adoration to 
the cardinal points: to the East, to the South, to the 
West, to the North, to the Nadir, and to the Zenith. 

However, the Buddha, having risen early, clothed 
himself, and, carrying his begging bowl, set out for 
Rajagaha, there to beg his food. On his way, seeing 
Sijala with his clothes and his hair wet, raising his clasped 
hands toward the sky, and bowing down in the direction 
of the cardinal points, the Venerable One questioned 
him: 

“Why then, O young man, hast thou risen at this early 
hour, and why, leaving Rajagaha, dost thou stand here 
with wet hair and clothes, bowing down to the cardinal 
points 2” 

‘Master, my father, on his death-bed, said to me: ‘My 
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son, never neglect to pay reverence to the cardinal points.” 
Thus, filled with respect and veneration for his words, 
holding them as sacred, I go out from the city in the early 
morning to adore the East, the South, the West, the 
North, the Nadir and the Zenith.’ 

‘It is not thus, O young man, that the Sages teach that 
the cardinal points should be revered.’ 

‘How then, O Master, ought one to revere them : Deign 
to enlighten me, that I may know the teaching of the 
Sages.’ 

‘Give ear then, young man, pay attention to my words. 
I will instruct thee.’ 

‘So be it,’ replied Sijala. 

And the Buddha spoke: 

‘Young man, the disciple of the Sages has rejected the 
four defilements, the four tendencies leading to evil 
have ceased to control him, he has avoided the six ways 
of dissipating his wealth, and thus, freed from the 
fourteen evils and keeping watch on the cardinal points, 
he strides, victorious, through the worlds. For him, this 
world and the other worlds are equally blessed, and he 
will be reborn in a heavenly realm. 

“What are the four defilements : 


“To take life is a defilement. 

‘To take that which has not been given is a 
defilement. 

‘Impurity is a defilement. 

‘Lying is a defilement. 
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‘These four defilements are rejected by him who leads 
a holy life. 
“What are the harmful qualities that lead men to evil 2 


‘Partiality leads men to do evil. 
‘Anger leads men to do evil. 
‘Ignorance leads men to do evil. 
‘Fear leads men to do evil. 


‘Partiality, anger, ignorance and fear having ceased to 
influence the disciple of the Sages, these harmful tendencies 
can no longer lead him to do evil. 

‘The fame of him who through partiality, anger, 
ignorance or fear swerves from justice, will pass and will 
decline like the waning moon; but the glory of him 
who, being freed from those obstacles, remains faithful 
to justice, will grow like the splendour of the waxing 
moon. 

‘What are the ways of dissipating wealth ? 


‘Intemperance. 

‘Love of the theatre and of feasts. 

‘Evil companions. 

‘Gambling. 

‘Idleness. 

‘The habit of spending the night wandering about 


the town. 


‘These six things lead a man to poverty. 
‘Six evils, young man, are bound up with intemper- 
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ance: poverty, quarrels, illnesses, degradation of character, 
scandal, and the weakening of the faculties. 

‘Six evils wait for him who wanders in the town at 
night: His life is in danger, his wife and children are left 
unprotected, his property is not guarded; he is suspected 
of frequenting places of ill-fame, evil gossip circulates 
about him, sorrow and remorse follow him. 

‘Six evils are the lot of him who is dominated by the 
passion for worldly pleasures. His life is wholly absorbed 
by the preoccupation of knowing where there will be 
dancing, where there will be singing, where there 
will be music, where there will be recitations, where 
there will be acrobats, where there will be something 
to see. 

‘Six evils lie in wait for the gambler. If he wins he is 
a prey to animosity, if he loses he is assailed by grief. He 
wastes his fortune. Before the magistrates his word is 
valueless. His friends and relations scorn him. He is con- 
sidered unfit for marriage, for according to the common 
saying: “The gambler is incapable of providing for the 
needs of a wife.”’ 

‘Six evils are the lot of him who frequents bad com- 
panions. For his friends he has only gamblers, rakes, 
tricksters, rogues, and outlaws. 

‘Six evils wait for him who is indolent. He says: It is 
too cold to work, it is too hot to work, it is too soon to 
work, it is too late to work. I am hungry and cannot 
work. I have eaten too much and cannot work, and while 
his life passes in this way, neglecting his duties, he does 
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not acquire new property and loses the property which 
he possessed. 

‘Some friends are only boon companions, some are 
false. The real friend is he who is still faithful when we 
have need of him. 

‘Sleeping late after the sun has risen, committing 
adultery, being vindictive, spiteful, avaricious, keeping 
bad company, these six things lead a man to destruction. 

‘He who takes as his companions men given up to 
evil, he who commits evil actions, will be lost in this 
world and in other worlds. 

‘Gambling, debauchery, love of dancing, of singing 
(feasts), sleeping by day and wandering by night, evil 
company and avarice, these six things lead a man to this 
ruin. 

‘Unhappy is the gambler, the drunkard, he who has 
guilty relations with the wife of another, who follows 
the wicked and honours not the Sages; he will waste like 
the waning moon. 

‘He who abandons himself to intoxicating drinks 
becomes needy and miserable; for ever burning with an 
insatiable thirst, he drowns in debts as others drown in 
water, and plunges his family into distress. 

‘He who sleeps by day and wanders by night in the 
town, who is always full of drink and given up to 
debauchery, is incapable of supporting a family. 

‘Poverty will fasten upon him who says: it is too hot, 
it is too cold, and thus neglects his daily duty; but 
he who does his duty as a man, caring not a straw 
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for the cold and the heat, that man will assure his 
happiness. 

‘Of four kinds are those who, appearing to be our 
friends, are only disguised enemies. They are friends from 
interest, good-for-nothings, flatterers and rakes. 

‘In four ways the friend from interest shows himself a 
false friend. He enriches himself at your expense; he 
exacts much and gives little in return; he acts equitably 
only when constrained by fear, and he helps you only 
from selfish motives. 

‘In four ways the good-for-nothing shows himself a 
false friend. He boasts of what he would have liked to 
do for you; he boasts of what he would like to do for you; 
he abounds with compliments, but when you ask for his 
services he excuses himself, pretending that it is impossible 
for him to help you. 

‘In four ways the flatterer shows himself a false friend. 
He agrees with you when you do wrong, he agrees with 
you when you do right; he praises you to your face and 
speaks ill of you behind your back. 

‘In four ways the rake shows himself a false friend. 
He is your companion when it is a question of drinking, 
of strolling about the town at night, of entering the 
haunts of pleasure or the gambling houses. 

‘Knowing for what they are: the interested friends, the 
disloyal friends, the flatterers, and those who are only 
companions in debauchery, the wise man avoids them 
as he would a road planted with ambushes. 

‘The true friend, young man, is the vigilant friend, he 
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whose feelings towards you remain the same in prosperity 
and in adversity, he who gives you good counsel, he who 
surrounds you with his sympathy. 

‘In four ways the vigilant friend shows himself a real 
friend. He watches over you when you are defenceless; 
he oversees your property when you are negligent; he 
offers you asylum. in time of danger, and when he can 
he procures you the means of increasing your fortune. 

‘In four ways he whose sentiments towards you remain 
the same in prosperity and in adversity shows himself a 
real friend. He confides to you his secrets and faithfully 
guards yours; he does not abandon you when you are 
in trouble, and he would lay down his life to save yours. 

‘In four ways the giver of good counsel shows himself 
a real friend. He combats your vices, he encourages you 
to virtue, he instructs you, he shows you the way leading 
to the higher worlds. 

‘In four ways he who surrounds you with his sympathy 
shows himself a real friend. He shares your sorrows, he 
rejoices in your joys, he intervenes to silence those who 
speak ill of you, he applauds those who speak well of you. 

‘Discerning the true friends, the vigilant friend, the 
faithful friend, the good counsellor, and he who sur- 
rounds you with his sympathy, the wise man will cling 
to them as a mother clings to her young son. 

‘With a light like that of a blazing fire shines the sage 
who holds fast to justice. 

‘Even as the ant’s nest grows higher little by little, even 


so accumulate the riches of the man who amasses his 
* 
I 
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property as the bees amass their honey. Acquiring his 
riches in this way, he brings no reproach upon his 
family. 

‘Let him divide that which belongs to him into four 
parts. One part will serve for his upkeep, two other parts 
will be devoted to his business; let him then save the 
fourth, so that he can lay his hands on it in case of ill- 
fortune. 

‘How does the disciple of the Sages reverence the 
cardinal points? 

‘Know first, young man, what the cardinal points 
represent. The East represents parents, the South teachers, 
the West wife and children, the North friends, the 
Zenith spiritual masters, the Nadir servants and those 
dependent on us. 

‘A son shows in five ways his veneration for his parents: 
He satisfies their wants as they satisfied his; he replaces 
them in the duties which fall to them, he makes himself 
worthy to become their heir; he watches over their 
possessions; and when they are dead he respectfully 
cherishes their memory. 

‘Parents show in five ways their love for their children: 
They preserve them from vice, they give them a good 
education, they marry them honourably, and, at the 
right time, they give them their family inheritance. 

‘The pupil honours his teachers in five ways. By rising 
in their presence, by serving them, by obeying them, 
by supplying their wants, by being attentive to their 
teaching. 
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‘The master shows in five ways his affection for his 
pupils. He trains them in all that is good, he teaches 
them to cherish knowledge, he instructs them in the 
sciences and in various subjects, he speaks well of them, 
and he protects them if they are in danger. 

‘The husband shows in five ways his love for his wife. 
He treats her with respect, and with kindness, he is 
faithful to her, he takes care that she is honoured by 
others, he provides suitably for her needs. 

‘The wife shows in five ways her love for her husband. 
She directs her house in orderly fashion, she receives 
hospitably the family and friends of her husband, she is 
chaste, she is a capable housewife, and she zealously 
and deftly performs the duties which are incumbent 
on her. 

‘A man shows his feelings of friendship in five ways. 
By being generous, affable, and kindly, by acting towards 
others as he would wish them to act towards him, 
by sharing with his friends the property which he 
enjoys. 

‘In five ways also one should respond to this conduct 
on the part of a friend. By watching over him when he 
is not on his guard, by watching over his property when 
he is neglectful, by offering him asylum in case of danger, 
by not abandoning him in misfortune, by showing kind- 
ness to and interest in his family. 

‘The master should promote in five ways the well-being 
of his servants. By suiting their work to their strength, 
by giving them suitable food and wages, by caring for 
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them when ill, by sharing delicacies with them on 
exceptional occasions of domestic rejoicing, by allowing 
them leisure. 

‘In five ways also servants should respond to this 
conduct on the part of their master. By rising earlier 
than he does, by retiring later to rest, by being content 
with what he gives them, by doing their work con- 
scientiously, and by speaking well of him. 

‘The virtuous man will serve his spiritual masters by 
affectionate deeds, by affectionate words, by affectionate 
thoughts, by welcoming them cordially, by providing 
for their material needs. 

‘In five ways also the spiritual masters will respond to 
the conduct of their disciple. They will preserve him 
from vice, they will encourage him to virtue, they will 
be full of goodwill and affection towards him, they will 
instruct him in spiritual truths, they will elucidate his 
doubts, and they will point out the way that leads to the 
higher worlds. 

‘He will be praised who is wise and lives virtuously, 
peaceful, prudent, and modest, always ready to give 
instruction. He will be praised who is energetic and 
vigilant, unshakable in adversity, persevering and wise. 
He will be honoured who is kindly, amiable, grateful, 
generous, who serves as a guide, as a teacher, as a leader 
of men. 

‘Generosity, courtesy, kindliness practised in all cir- 
cumstances and towards one and all, are to the world 
what the axle is to the cart. 
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‘Because they cherish and propagate these virtues, the 
Sages are worthy of praise.’ 

After the Enlightened One had spoken thus, Sijala 
cried: 

‘Thy words are wonderful, O Master. It is as though 
one lifted up that which has been overthrown, as though 
one discovered that which had been hidden, as though 
one led back to the straight road the traveller who had 
lost his way, as though one lit a lamp in the darkness so 
that those who had eyes could see what was around them. 
Thus, the Venerable One, by many comparisons, has 
made me know the truth. 

‘T put my faith in thee, Lord, in the Law and in the 
Community; receive me as thy disciple from today to 
the end of my life.’ 


THE MAHAMANGALA SUTTA 


DISCOURSE ON THE BEATITUDES 


THUS have I heard. The Exalted One was once sojourn- 
ing hard by Savatthi in Jeta’s grove in the monastery of 
Anatha Pindika. Now one night a certain Deva, illumining 
the whole Jetavana with his radiance, came where the 
Exalted One was, and bowed down in salutation to him, 
and stood on one side. And so standing, the Deva 
addressed the Exalted One in the following stanza: 


1. Many Devas and men 
Have held various things to be blessings 
When they were longing for happiness; 
Do thou declare unto us the highest good. 


The Exalted One answers: 


2. Not to serve the foolish, 
But to serve the wise, 
To honour those worthy of honour, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


3. To dwell in a pleasant land, 
To have done good works in a former birth, 
To cherish right desires in the heart, 
This is the greatest blessing. 
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. Much clarity and much learning, 

And mastery over one’s self, 

And a pleasant manner of speech, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


. To support father and mother, 

To cherish wife and child, 

To follow a peaceful calling, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


. To give alms and to live uprightly, 

To give help to one’s kindred; 

And to act, without reproach, 
These are the greatest blessings. 


. To abhor and cease from sin, 

To abstain from strong drink, 

To weary not in well-doing, 
These are the greatest blessings. 


. Reverence and lowliness, 

Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of the Doctrine at due seasons, 
These are the greatest blessings. 


. To be patient and gentle, 

To foregather with lovers of peace, 

To speak in reason of spiritual things, 
These are the greatest blessings. 
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10. Self-restraint and purity, 
The knowledge of the Noble Truths, 
The realization of Nirvana 
These are the greatest blessings. 


11. The mind that is not shaken 
Amid all the leaps of life, 
That yields not to grief or passion, 
This is the greatest blessing. 


12. They are scatheless on every side, 
Who set their feet in these ways; 
Their steps are attended by safety, 

And theirs is the greatest blessing. 


THE VASALA SUTTA! 


THUS have I heard. Once upon a time the Exalted One 
was sojourning hard by Savatthi, in Jetavana, in the 
monastery of Anatha Pindika. There the Exalted One 
having put on his raiment in the morning, and having 
taken his bowl and his robes, entered Savatthi in quest 
of alms. 

Now, at that time in the house of the Brahmana 
Aggika Bharadvaja the sacrificial fire was blazing and 
the offering was brought forth. Then the Exalted One, 
begging from house to house, came to the house of 
Brahmana Aggika Bharadvaja. The Brahmana Aggika 
Bharadvaja saw the Exalted One coming at a distance, 
and seeing him he exclaimed thus: ‘Stop there, O 
Shaveling; stop there, O wretched Sramana; stop there, 
O outcast!’ When this was said, the Exalted One replied 
thus to Brahmana Aggika Bharadvaja, ‘Dost thou know, 
O Brahmana, what is an outcast or the things that make 
an outcast? Hearken, O Brahmana, and I will tell thee.’ 
And the Exalted One spake thus: 

‘The man who is angry and bears hatred, who is 
malicious and a hypocrite, who professes false views, and 
is deceitful, let him be known as an outcast. 


1 This Sutta belongs to the Hinayanist Scriptures. 
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“Whosoever in this world harms living beings, whether 
once or twice born, and in whom there is no compassion 
for living things, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever destroys or lays siege to villages and towns, 
and is known as an enemy, let him be known as an 
outcast. 

“Whether in the village or in the forest, whosoever 
appropriates by theft what is the property of others, and 
what has not been given, let him be known as an outcast. 

‘Whosoever having truly contracted a debt, drives 
away his creditor, saying: “There is no debt owing to 
thee,” let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever for love of a trifle attacks a wayfarer and 
takes the trifle, let him be known as an outcast. 

‘The man who for his own sake, or for that of others, 
or for the sake of wealth, speaks falsely when called as a 
witness, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever has unlawful relations with the wives of 
members of his family or of his friends, whether by force 
or with their consent, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever being able does not support mother or 
father, when old and past their youth, let him be known 
as an outcast. 

“Whosoever wounds by words or by blows his mother, 
father, brother, sister, uncle, or aunt, let him be known 
as an outcast. 

‘Whosoever when questioned as to what is good gives 
evil counsel, and devises evil in secret, let him be known 
as an outcast. 
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“Whosoever having committed a sin hopes: “May no 
one know that I have done it,” and who does wrong in 
secret, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever having gone to another’s house and par- 
taken of his good cheer does not return his hospitality 
when that other comes to his house, let him be known as 
an outcast. 

“Whosoever by falsehood deceives either a Brahmana 
or a Sramana or any other mendicant, let him be known 
as an outcast. 

‘Whosoever by words annoys either a Brahmana or 
Sramana who has come at a meal-time, and does not 
give him anything, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever is wrapt in ignorance, and gives not 
even a trifle, but speaks ill of (such gifts), let him be known 
as an outcast. 

‘Whosoever exalts himself and despises others through 
pride, being himself mean, let him be known as an 
outcast. 

‘He who excites anger in others, is avaricious, has base 
desires, is envious and cunning, and is not ashamed or 
afraid of sin, let him be known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever reviles the Buddha or his disciples, a 
wandering mendicant or a householder, let him be 
known as an outcast. 

“Whosoever is no saint (arhat) and yet pretends to 
be a saint, he is the greatest thief in all the worlds, 
including that of the Brahmas; he is indeed the lowest 
outcast. 
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‘These whom I have described to you are indeed called 
outcasts. 

‘Not by birth does one become an outcast; not by 
birth does one become a Brahmana; by deeds one 
becomes an outcast; by deeds one become a Brahmana. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DHAMMAPADA! 


“VIGILANCE is the way of immortality (the Deathless). 
Heedlessness is the way of death. Those that are vigilant 
do not die. Those that are heedless are already as though 
dead. 

‘Those who know these things, those who know how 
to meditate, they take this delight in meditation, and in 
the knowledge of the Noble. 

‘By meditation and perseverance, by tireless energy, 
the wise attain to Nirvana, the supreme beatitude. 

‘He who meditates earnestly, he who is pure in conduct 
and mindful of every action, he who is self-restrained 
and righteous in his life, the fame of such a one shall 
increase. 

‘By diligent attention, by reflection, by temperance, by 
self-mastery, the man of understanding makes for him- 
self an island that no flood can overwhelm. 

‘Do not give yourselves over to heedlessness. Have 
naught to do with the lusts of the flesh. The vigilant 
man, who is given to meditation, he will attain to 
abundant happiness. 

“When the wise man in his vigilance puts away heed- 
lessness and ascends the tower of wisdom, he looks down, 


t A celebrated collection of sayings attributed to the Buddha. 
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being free from sorrow, upon the sorrow-laden race of 
mankind. As from a mountain-top, the wise man looks 
down upon the foolish men in the valley. 

‘Vigilant among the heedless, waking among those who 
slumber, as a fleet courser outstrips a sorry nag, so the 
wise go their way. 

‘By yourselves must the effort be made; the Tathagatas 
do but make known the way. 

‘Conquer wrath with benevolence, overcome evil with 
good. Confound the niggardly with liberality, and with 
truth the speaker of falsehoods. 

‘Even as a solid rock is unshaken by the wind, so are 
the wise unmoved by praise or by blame. 

‘Whoso seeks his own welfare by devising injury to 
another, he is entangled in hatred, and does not attain 
to freedom. 

‘Let your words be truth, and give not way to anger; 
give of your little to him that asks of you; by these three 
things men go to the realm of the gods. 

‘He who refrains from action when it is the time to act, 
he who, in his youth and strength, gives himself over to 
idleness, he whose will and whose spirit are feeble, this 
slothful man shall never find the way that leads to 
Wisdom. 

‘Stem the torrent with all thy might, O Brahmana. 
Having understood how the formations (samskaras) are 
dissolved, thou wilt understand that which is not formed 
(which is not a group of impermanent elements). 

‘It is not plaited hair, nor birth, nor wealth that makes 
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the Brahmana. He in whom truth and justice reside, 
he is happy, he is a Brahmana.* 

‘Of what avail thy plaited hair, O witless one: Of 
what avail thy goatskin garment? Within there is dis- 
order: thou carest only for the outer man. 

‘I do not call him ‘‘a Brahmana” who is born of such 
a family or such a mother. He may be arrogant, he may 
be rich. He who is poor and detached from all things— 
him I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who has shattered all bonds,? he who is inaccessible 
to fear, he who is free from all servitude and cannot be 
shaken—him I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who has broken the thong, the cord, and the girth, 
he who has destroyed all obstacles, he who is the 
Awakened—him I call a Brahmana. 

‘He from whom the delights of the senses fall away 
as water from the petal of the lotus or a mustard seed 
from the point of a needle—him do I call Brahmana. 

‘He who in this world has been able to set a term to 
his suffering, he who has set down his burden, he whom 
nothing can trouble, him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He whose knowledge is profound, he who possesses 
wisdom, who discerns the right path from the wrong, 
who has attained the highest aim, him do I call a 
Brahmana. 

‘He who holds himself apart, both from laymen and 
from monks, who contents himself with little and does 


1 Here Brahmana signifies one who has attained to spiritual illumination. 
2 The Asavas: sensuality, belief in a permanent ego, illusion and ignorance. 
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not beat upon other men’s doors—him do I call a 
Brahmana. 

“He who uses no violence, whether to the weak or the 
strong, who neither slays nor causes to be slain—him do 
I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who is tolerant with the intolerant, gentle with 
the violent, without greed among the grasping—him do 
I call a Brahmana. 

‘He from whom envy, hatred, pride and hypocrisy 
have fallen away like a mustard-seed placed on the point 
of a needle—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He whose speech is instructive and truthful and with- 
out harshness, offending none—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who no longer covets aught, whether in this world 
or another, he who is unattached and inaccessible to 
trouble—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who is free from all ties, whom knowledge pre- 
serves from questioning, who has attained to the depths 
where death is not—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who in this world has shaken off the two chains; 
the chain of Good and the chain of Evil; who is pure 
and exempt from suffering and passion—him do I call 
a Brahmana. 

‘He who in his serenity, his purity, his changeless peace 
is radiant as the flawless moon, who has dried up within 
him the source of all joy—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who has traversed the miry path, the inextricable 
world, so difficult to traverse, and all its vanities, he also, 
having achieved the passage, and has reached the further 
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shore, who is meditative, unshaken, exempt from doubts, 
unattached and satisfied—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who, putting off all human ties, has risen above 
all divine ties, who has liberated himself from every tie 
—him do I call a Brahmana. 

‘He who has rejected that which causes pleasure and 
that which causes suffering, he who is impassive, 
liberated from all germs,! the hero who has raised himself 
above all the worlds—him do I call a Brahmana.’ 

1 The upadhis—which comprise the five constituents of the group called a 


‘person’: form, sensations, perception, mental activity, consciousness, desire, 
error, and attachment to works. 


THE SECT OF MEDITATION 


LACK of space in the present volume has prevented me 
from undertaking the study of the doctrines and methods 
peculiar to the Buddhist Mahay4nist sect known as the 
Sect of Meditation (T’san in Chinese, Zen in Japanese). 
It would take a separate volume to explain to Western 
readers the curious and extremely interesting interpreta- 
tion which the doctors of this sect have given to 
Buddhism. I propose to write such a volume; meanwhile 
I must limit myself to indicating briefly the general 
tendencies of this school, which is still flourishing today 
among the intellectual élite of Japan.? 

The following passage is taken from a booklet by 
S. Ogata, a Japanese monk. It should be noted that the 
term zen, which means ‘meditation’, has become in 
ordinary usage the name of the doctrine professed by the 
disciples of Bodhidharma, an Indian Buddhist philosopher 
who went to China about the year 520. 

‘What is Zen:—Zen is not simply a religion or a 
philosophy, but something more: it is Life itself. 

‘Zen is a special transmission (of conceptions and 
methods) outside the canonical Scriptures; which does 
not depend on any text.’ 


t On this subject, see the works in the English language of Professor 
T. D. Suzuki. 
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As Bodhidharma declared, Zen does not concern itself 
with the discussion of abstruse notions such as God 
or Truth; what Zen demands of the disciple is that he 
should ‘behold his own face.’ 

We may say that the whole doctrine of Zen is con- 
tained in the famous injunction of the sixth Patriarch of 
the sect: Wei-Lang 638-713): 

‘Think not of good, think not of evil, but consider 
thine own countenance as it is at this moment, the 
countenance which was thine even before thou wast 
born.’ 

‘The most important point in the teaching of the sect 
of Meditation is introspection,’ says Mr. Dih Ping Tsze, 
a contemporary Chinese adherent of the sect. ‘Intro- 
spection or introversion means the turning of one’s own 
“light” to shine inwardly. ... The disciples of Zen 
direct their attention inwards and reflect exclusively upon 
their own “real nature’, known in Chinese as the 
“natural countenance.” ’ 

The Patriarch Wei-Lang describes meditation (Dhyana) 
and ‘concentration’ (samadhi) as follows: 

‘Dhyana means to be free from attachment to all outer 
objects and samadhi means to attain inner peace... . 
When our mind works freely without any hindrance 
and is at liberty to come or to go, then we attain to the 
concentration (samadhi) of wisdom (prajfid), but to refrain 
from thinking of anything, so that all thoughts are 
suppressed, is to be Dharma-ridden, and this is false and 
pernicious.’ 
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In one of his sermons Wei-Lang said: 

‘. .. When the fifth Patriarch preached to me, | 
became enlightened so soon as he had spoken, and 
spontaneously I realized the true nature of Tathdta 
(Suchness, Identity). For this reason, it is my particular 
object to propagate the teaching of the ‘Sudden School’, 
so that the learners may become enlightened immedi- 
ately, and realize their true nature by introspection. 

‘Should they fail to enlighten themselves, they ought 
to ask the learned Buddhists who understand the teaching 
of the Mahayana to show them the right way. On the 
other hand, those who enlighten themselves need no 
extraneous help. It is wrong to insist upon the notion 
that without the advice of the learned we cannot obtain 
liberation. Why :—Because it is by our innate wisdom 
that we enlighten ourselves, and even the extraneous help 
and instructions of a learned friend would be unavailing 
if we were deluded by false doctrines and erroneous 
views. 

Zen is in complete agreement with the Tibetan 
Mahayanist sects which affirm the basic identity of 
Nirvana and samsdra. This is why its spiritual masters tell 
their disciples not to seek for ‘illumination’ outside the 
world.: 

Again, Wei-Lang says: 

‘The kingdom of Buddhism is in the world, within 
which we must seek enlightenment. To seek enlighten- 
ment by separating oneself from this world is as absurd 
as to search for rabbit’s horns.’ 
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‘Right views are called transcendent; erroneous views 
are called worldly. When views, whether right or 
erroneous, are discarded, then the essence of knowledge 
(enlightenment) manifests itself.’ (Sutra of Wei-Lang.) 

In one of his sermons the Master Ta-hui indicates in a 
striking fashion the aim of the Buddhist’s spiritual 
training : 

“Whence comes birth: Whither goes death: He who 
knows this “Whence” and ““Whither”’ is said to be a true 
Buddhist. But who is this that knows birth and death: 
Who is this that suffers births and deaths? Who is this 
that does not know whence birth comes and whither 
death goes? Who is this that suddenly comes to the 
realization of this ““Whence” and ‘Whither’: When 
these things are not thoroughly understood, the eyes 
wander, the heart beats fast, the bowels are writhen, as 
though a ball of fire were rolling up and down inside 
the body. And who is it that undergoes this torture? If 
you would know who he is, dive down into the depths 
of your being, which no intellection can possibly reach; 
and when you know it, you know also that there is a 
place which neither birth nor death can touch.’ 
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‘TELL him, I look for no recompense—not even to be 
reborn in heaven—but I seek the welfare of men, to bring 
back those that have gone astray, to enlighten those that 
live in the night of error, to banish from the world all 
pain and all suffering.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘Which, O disciples, think you is greater; the tears 
which you have poured out, wailing and lamenting, 
during this long pilgrimage, ever hastening toward new 
births and new deaths; joined to the unloved, separated 
from the loved—these, or the waters of the great ocean: 
Without beginning and without end is this samsara. 
Unknowable is the beginning of beings wrapped in 
ignorance, who through desire are led to ever-renewed 
birth, and so pursue the round of rebirth. Thus for long 
have you suffered sorrow and pain and misfortune and 
fed the graveyards full; long enough truly to become 
dissatisfied with all existence; long enough to turn away 
from all existence; long enough to break loose from it 
all.” (Samyutta Nikdya.) 

‘Be steadfast in the performance of duties great and 
small. Lead a life free from blame and in accordance 
with the precepts, and let your speech be of like nature.’ 
(Mahaparanibbana Sutta.) 
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‘There is no happiness apart from righteousness.’ 
(Attanagaluvimsa.) 

“What is a real gift? A gift for which no sort of return 
is expected.’ (Prasnottaramalika.) 

‘Even if a man has power over others, yet ought he 
to be gentle with the weak.’ (Udanavarga.) 

‘Like food besmeared with poison, I abhor such happi- 
ness as is tainted with unrighteousness.’ ( Jatakamala.) 

‘The distinctive signs of true religions are good-will, 
love, truthfulness, purity, nobility of feeling and kindness.’ 
(Asoka Inscription.) 

‘The layman who follows the doctrines will not be 
addicted to strong drink. He will never invite anyone to 
drink, neither will he approve of drinking in another, 
since he knows that the end of intemperance is madness. 
Through the habit of drunkenness, fools fall into sin, and 
induce others to drink. Men should shun this haunt of all 
ills, this delirium, this folly in which only the witless 
find their joy.’ (Dhammika Sutta.) 

‘If you speak to a woman, do so in purity of heart. 
Say to yourself: “Placed in this sinful world, let me be 
as the spotless lily, that takes no taint from the mire in 
which it grows.” Is she old: regard her as your mother. 
Is she of high degree: look upon her as your sister. Is 
she of lowly birth: think of her as a younger sister. Is 
she a child: treat her with deference and politeness.’ 
(Stitra in 42 Sections.) 

“Whatsoever may be the cause of your suffering, do 
not wound another.’ (Udanavarga.) 
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‘Follow the path of duty; show kindness to thy 
brothers and lead them not into suffering.’ (Avadana 
Sutta.) 

“Whoso hurts and harms living creatures, destitute of 
sympathy for any living thing, let him be known as an 
outcast.’ (Vasala Sutta.) 

‘A noble truth I would discover; an aim unlike the 
common aims of men. I would make an end of the pain 
that springs from existence.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘Not for the sake of my own well-being do I practise 
universal benevolence; but I love benevolence, because it 
is my desire to contribute to the happiness of living 
beings.’ (Jatakamala.) 

‘The truly virtuous will help those in need out of pure 
compassionateness, and not from any hope of personal 
gain, caring little whether their good deed is seen of 
another or not.’ (Jatakamala.) 

‘The disciple lives as a reconciler of those who are 
divided, as one who binds still more closely those who 
are friends; as an establisher of peace, a preparer of peace; 
uttering ‘always the words of peace.’ (Tevijja Sutta.) 

‘Not superstitious rites, but kindness to servants and 
inferiors, respect for those who deserve respect, self- 
control, wedded to kindness in dealing with living 
creatures, these and virtuous deeds of like nature are 
verily the rites that ought everywhere to be performed.’ 
(Asoka Inscription.) 

‘Good-will toward all beings is the true religion.’ 
(Buddhacarita.) 
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‘Cherish in your hearts boundless good-will to all that 
lives.’ (Metta Sutta.) 

“Whoso is condemned by the world, let him not cherish 
feelings of enmity against it.’ (Sammaparibbajaniya Sutta.) 

“Whoso, when he is reviled, lets not resentment find 
a place in his heart, has won a shining victory.’ 
(Udanavarga.) 

‘Carrying neither staff nor sword, sympathetic and 
kindly, the disciple bears love and compassion toward all 
living creatures.’ (Majjhima Nikdya.) 

‘If you wish to show your respect for the departed 
Buddha, follow the example he has set you of patience 
and forbearance.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘As the high rocky mountain-range stands unmoved 
amidst the storm, so do the truly wise stand unshaken, 
alike in praise and in blame.’ (Dhammapada.) 

‘All beings long for happiness; therefore extend thy 
compassion to all., (Mahavamsa.) 

‘Trust in outward help brings distress; only trust in 
one’s self brings strength and joy.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘True worship does not consist in the offering of 
incense, flowers, and other material things, but in striving 
ever toward the same goal as him whom we adore.’ 
(Jatakamala.) 

"To give food to a simple honest man (in need) is 
infinitely greater in point of merit than to devote oneself 
to the study of questions relating to heaven and earth, 
spirits and demons, such as occupy so many.’ (Sétra of 
the 42 Sections.) 

K 
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‘Wherein does religion consist? It consists in doing as 
little harm as possible, in doing good in abundance, in 
the practice of love, of compassion, of truthfulness and 
purity, in all the walks of life.’ (Asoka Inscription.) 

‘The real treasure is that which consists of charity and 
pity, temperance and self-control. This hidden treasure 
is secure and does not perish. Though he leave the fleeting 
riches of the world, this man carries with him a 
treasure whose possession does no wrong to others, and 
which no thief can steal.’ (Nidhikanda Sutta.) 

‘Do not decry other sects, do not depreciate others, but 
rather honour whatever in them is worthy of honour.’ 
(Asoka Inscription.) 

‘Even if those who are not of us, O disciples, should 
give utterance to harsh words concerning me, or my 
doctrine, or my companions, yet is this no reason why 
you should give way to anger.’ (Brahmajala Sutta.) 

“What does it matter to thee whether another be guilty 
or guiltless? Come, friend, and look to thine own ways.’ 
(Amagandha Sutta.) 

‘Note this well, Gotami: a doctrine, whatever its 
origin, if it leads to passion and not to peace, to pride and 
not to modesty, to greater desire and not to moderation, 
to the love of society and not to the love of solitude, to 
idleness and not to earnest striving, to a violent spirit 
and not to peaceable spirit—that doctrine is not the 
Doctrine; it is not the Discipline; it is not the teaching 
of the Master.’ (Vindya Pitaka.) 

‘After you have studied the Doctrine, let your purified 
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hearts find their delight in bringing forth corresponding 
deeds.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘Better it is for me to die in battle with the tempter 
than to be vanquished by him and yet continue to live.’ 
(Padhama Sutta.) 

‘A courteous behaviour keeps the heart at peace; that 
lacking, the seed of every virtue dies.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 
ching.) 

‘Courtesy is the most precious of jewels. Beauty 
without courtesy is like a garden without flowers.’ 
(Buddhacarita.) 

‘Half-hearted attention prepares the way for new errors 
and delusions, and allows old errors to increase. Sustained 
attention does not allow new errors to arise, and destroys 
the old.’ (Majjhima Nikaya.) 

‘Above all things be not heedless. Heedlessness is the 
foe of all the virtues.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘I adjure you, O disciples, for your own sakes be 
diligent. Devote yourselves to the purification of your 
own minds. Be earnest, be persevering, be attentive, be 
thoughtful, for your own salvation.” (Mahdparinibbana 
Sutta.) 

‘The true disciple has put away sloth and idleness; he 
is free from heedless lassitude. Loving the light, intelli- 
gent and perspicacious, he purifies his heart from all 
heedlessness and sloth.’ (Majjhima Sutta.) 

‘Even though the body is clothed in the layman’s habit, 
yet may the spirit rise to the highest things. The man of the 
world and the hermit differ not from each other if both 
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alike have conquered selfishness. So long as the heart is 
bound by the fetters of sensuality, all outward tokens of 
‘the ascetics are vain.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘Even though robbers and murderers should sever 
your limbs and joints with a saw, if you therefore gave 
way to anger you would not be following my teaching. 
Thus rather, my disciples, ought you to behave: Your 
spirit should not be moved, no evil word should escape 
your lips; you should remain benevolent, with your heart 
full of love and void of secret malice; and you should 
enfold these men (the malefactors) with loving thoughts, 
with thoughts, generous, deep, and limitless, purged of 
all anger and hate. Even thus, my disciples, ought ye to 
do.’ (Majjhima Nikaya.) 

‘Subdue rage. Do not yield to the impulse of a tur- 
bulent heart. He who can calm his heart when it suddenly 
burns with angry passion, he truly may be called a 
skilful charioteer.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) — 

“To make an end of self-seeking, that is blessedness.’ 
(Udanavarga.) 

“When he who does good ceases to concern himself 
with the result of his action, ambition and anger disap- 
pear. (Lalita Vistara.) 

‘Strive with all your strength, and let not sloth find a 
place in your hearts.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘The wise man does not stand still; he goes forward 
always toward a brighter light.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

“What is the root of evil? Envy, hatred, illusion, are 
the roots of evil. And what are the roots of good? To be 
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free from envy, hatred, and illusion are the roots of 
good.” (Majjhima Nikaya.) 

‘The notion “I myself” enters only into the thoughts 
of the foolish. The wise man knows that there is no 
foundation for such a belief. Searching the world with 
true vision, he comes to the conclusion that all is void, 
and subject to swift decay. One thing alone endures 
unbroken: the Law. When a man has attained to this 
insight, then he sees the truth.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan-ching.) 

‘Strictly speaking, the duration of the life of a living 
being does not exceed the duration of a thought. Just as 
a chariot, as it moves, rolls only on one point of the tire, 
and when it is resting rests only on one point, in just 
the same way the life of a living being lasts only for the 
period of a single thought. As soon as that thought has 
ceased, the being may be regarded as having ceased.’! 
(Visuddhi Magga.) 

‘Hell was not created by anyone. The fire of an angry 
mind produces the fire of hell and consumes its possessor. 
When any person does evil he lights the fire of hell and 
burns in his own fire.’ (Mulamuli.) 

‘Entangled in the meshes of speculation, the inex- 
perienced son of earth never wins free from the bondage 
of old age and death, sorrow and pain, grief and despair; 
he never wins free, I say, from sorrow.’ (Majjhima 
Nikdya.) 

“Whoso has understood this world to its foundations 


™ Because when this thought came the ‘group’ which constitutes the 
momentary personality is no longer what it was the moment before. 
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and perceived the highest truth; whoso has crossed the 
ever-flowing stream of existence, and, free from all 
fetters, has subdued passion, such a one is called wise by 
those of understanding.’ (Muni Sutta.) 

“With the comprehension of the impermanent and 
intrinsically moral nature of all things, which are subject 
to suffering, arises the sun of true wisdom; wanting this 
comprehension there can be no true enlightenment. In 
this comprehension alone lies the goal. Whoso seeks not 
to attain it will be torn to pieces by death.’ (Fo-sho- 
hing-tsan-ching.) 

“Wander through the land converting those that are 
still unconverted, acting as teachers to this pain-riven 
world, and wheresoever the darkness of ignorance reigns, 
there kindle the light. Thus go ye forth, filled with com- 
passion, bringing salvation to all.’ (Fo-sho-hing-tsan- 


ching.) 
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Sexual morality, 165-7 
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